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THE GOLDEN FUTURE, 


OR, OUR EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 


BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 


THe West!—where is the West? Can we 
not remember—and I speak to those whose 
heads are yet but sparsely sprinkled with 
gray—when a journey over the Alleghenies 
gave to the young adventurer almost the cha- 
racter of a travelled man, among the mer- 
chant’s clerks of Philadelphia? Then, the West 
rested on the Apalachian chain, and stretched 
thence, far away, into the dim, dreamy, and 
scarce-trodden forests of Ohio and the Bloody 
Ground. Statesmen, indeed, and hunters 
might realize the vastness of our new posses- 
sions beyond the Father of Waters; but to the 
quiet citizen and the trader in our capitals, he 
who had wandered forth on the broad prairies 
of Missouri, or swept in his rude flat-boat 
down the great artery of our continent to the 
bayous and swamps of Louisiana, appeared as 
& marked man—a desperate adventurer—a 
species of American Park or Bruce—a wonder 
and a mystery. 

It seems but yesterday, that eventful even- 
ing when, as a special favour, our usual bed- 
hour was postponed to nine o’clock, in order 
that we might see, hear—nay, even touch a 
veritable lion of the West—not him of whom 
the roar now shakes the Senate, but a far dif- 
ferent lion, whose lair had been the wigwam, 
and his prey the buffalo! It was Major " 
the Indian agent of the Jeffersonian era, 
leading a deputation of Northwestern Indians 
back from the seat of government to their 
wilderness, by the shores of the Great Lakes. 
Men sometimes made their wills in those days, 
when they ventured to cross the deadly region 
of the Genesee, on their way to the far-famed 











Falls of Niagara—judge then of our surprise, 
our open-mouthed wonder, when we heard a 
living, breathing white man discourse fami- 
liarly of names and things, of whose existence 
we had read half-doubtingly in our school 
geography—the sands of Michigan, the Falls of 
Saint Anthony, and the straits of the eupho- 
nical Michillimackinac. He had chased the 
elk through dense, dark woods, where now a 
thousand church-spires glitter in the sunshine. 
He had slept by night to the lullaby of howling 
wolves, where now assembled senates delibe- 
rate on affairs of state. He had killed the 
buffalo, and clipped the ears of the false trader 
who sought his death by subornation of the 
savage, where now the grave professor de- 
scants on the deep truths of science, and 
thronging youths contend for classic honours. 
He had seen the far, far West! But this was 
yesterday—where is the West? 

Lewis and Clarke had previously made 
known to us the existence—the bare existence 
—of a vast range of territory beyond the 
seeming bounds of the Great West itself. They 
had connected, in our minds, the discoveries 
of Drake and Vancouver with the land of our 
nativity ; and Humboldt, by the bright torch 
of science, had half-illuminated the rocky links 
which Nature forged, when Time himself was 
young, to bind in one bright chain the land of 
Montezuma and the land of Washington. Here 
and there some tall peak, towering above the 
wide sea of prairie, had received from the wild 
hunter, or the adventurous traveller, a name; 
but of the Rocky Mountains, and of the course 
of that majestic river at whose mouth a few 
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fur traders struggled vainly to implant the 
banner of civilization, our knowledge was but 
one step more mature than that of Captain 
Smith, when he led the early settlers of Vir- 
ginia into the Far West of that day, and 
sought an outlet to the Indian Seas by the 
Potomac or the Susquehanna ! 

But in America years are as decades, and a 
decade concentrates the action of an age. The 
down was scarce perceptible on our chin before 
five new stars were added to the galaxy of 
Freedom, and the silvery sheen of two of these 
came mingled with the rays of the retiring sun 
athwart the eddying current of the Mississippi. 
We had witnessed the birth of natural science 
in America, when Maclure, the Mexcenas, Say, 
the enthusiastic entomologist, and Leseur, the 
surviving companion of the unfortunate Peron, 
gave origin to that vigorous association, from 
which the pioneers of Natural History went 
forth, north, west, and south, upon their glo- 
rious missions;* but little thought we, even 
then, when listening to the narrative of the 
devoted Nuttall, detailing his adventures on the 
timber-clogged bayous of the Arkansas, or by 
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the margin of the shallow Nebraska, where he 
stood alone in the desert, sighing beneath the 
shade of the occasional cotton-wood for the 
root of the water-lily, on which he had sub- 
sisted when game was scarce in the low 
grounds,+ that a few short years would bring 
the crowded caravan to stamp these sands with 
labyrinthine wheel-tracks, and mark the inter- 
minable road with graves. Little thought we 
of long trains of mules, laden with household 
goods, wending their way across the treache- 
rous sands of the Upper Platte, still seeking 
for the West. Far less could we foresee, when 
told by the hardy adventurer of desperate 
perils encountered in the Rocky Mountains, 
where the grizzly bear ruled paramount, like 
some fell demon guarding the entrance of the 
mysterious realm beyond, that we should live 
to see the ox-team and the wagon traversing 
that cloud-capped barrier, by gentle slopes 
and practicable passes. 

We had heard of ‘ the artillery of the moun- 
tains,”—those mysterious discharges of elec- 
trical or volcanic birth, that sometimes startle 
the war-party of the Indian or the buffalo 
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hunter on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
about the sources of the many-branched Mis- 
souri; but little dreamed we that in our day, 
ay, even before the down upon our chin stood 
ready for the sickle, the thundering engines of 
civilized war would awake the echoes of the 
snowy-capped sierras, and scare the mountain 
sheep to their inapproachable retreats among 





* The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
under whose auspices the first purely scientific explorations 
of Florida, Arkansas, Missouri, and Oregon were chiefly 
carried out. Say, the father of American Entomology, 
and Nuttall, a printer’s boy of Philadelphia, the most dis- 
tinguished among the pioneers of American botany, were 
among the earliest agents in this work. 





the crags—that the mountain eagle would 
look down from her high nest, perched half 
way to the skies, and wonder to behold the 
nether stars glowing in glory upon the heaven- 
tinted banner of the free, upborne upon the 
winds of the desert. 

In those days, the general idea of the loca- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains was, that they 
stretched along the continent, in close proxi- 





¢ The Nymphea nilumbo, lotus, or swamp chinkapin. 
which grows in great abundance in the lower Arkansas 
The root of this plant, when detached from the mud by 
the feet in wading, rises to the surface, and was formerly 
used by the Indians as a substitute for the potato. 
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FORT WALLAWALLA. 


mity to the Pacific, a frowning waste of stone, 
like a huge buttress, built up by nature, to resist 
the waves. When we heard of feuds between 
the agents of the British Fur Company and our 
own, and listened to tales of border murder or 
mysterious disappearances among the hardy 
pioneers of Oregon, these stories came to us as 
from a far-off land, more distant from our 
hearts and from our interests than Russia or 
Bengal. When we were told of well-built forts, 
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over which floated the flag of England, upon 
territory indisputably our own, we curbed our 
rising indignation at this bold trespass upon 
national rights, by thinking of the worthless- 
ness of such a patrimony, and wondered how 
a garrison contrived to find support or room 
for necessary evolutions among the rugged, 
barren, dark ravines with which imagination 
covered all the narrow belt between the moun- 
tains and the sea. 





FIRST METHODIST MISSION IN OREGON. 


Our West was then the arid waste, covered 
by villages of prairie dogs and spiders, that 
found its extreme boundary at the foot of the 
range from which, as the Indian legend tells, 
the last of the mammoths, hard pressed by his 
immortal foe, sprang sheer into the sea. 
Truly, there were not a few among our edu- 
cated countrymen, twenty years ago, to whom 





this awful leap did not appear to sink the fic- 
tion from the true sublime of mythological 
exaggeration, into the depths of the ridiculous ; 
so little did man realize the vastness of our 
empire of the West! 

Scarce five years since, when national dig- 
nity became alarmed at the increasing and 
oft-renewed encroachments upon our soil, and 
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WILLAMETTE PLAINS, 


war between the ocean-mother and her off- 
spring seemed once more imminent, men were 
astonished to behold two rival realms about to 
enter into deadly feud, for a few paltry sheep 
pastures on the north side of the Columbia, 
and a broad forest of nearly inaccessible pines, 
whose giant forms, when reached with pain 
and difficulty, almost defied the axe, and lost 
their value from excess of bulk. 
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MORMON SETTLEMENT. 


It is true, that some, of more inquiring mind, 
had been already made aware—thanks to the 
self-devotion of a few Methodist, and other 
missionaries—that large tracts of arable land 
lay interspersed among the lofty ridges then 
found to exist far westward of the rocky range, 
and heard, with much surprise, that Oregon, 
no longer distinguished as a mere hunting- 








range, with a single village of dealers in peltry 
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FALLS OF THE WILLAMETTE. 


located near the entrance of its only river, was 
in reality the site of a budding empire, toward 
which the migratory swarms of agricultu- 
rists, everywhere the pioneers of American 
civilization, were already tending. We won- 
dered to be told of farms and mills and churches 
spreading forth or springing up about the im- 
passable Dalles, and listened to beautiful de- 





scriptions of eternal spring on the rich plains 
of Willamette, where the persecuted disciples 
of the Yankee Mahomet, the renowned Joe 
Smith, began to dream once more of paradise, 
the long-sought land of promise. Then, indeed, 
we shouted our Eureka! Wevhad reached the 
ocean of the setting sun,—we had found the 
West at last! And though in our short-sighted 
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FORT VANCOUVER. 


ignorance, we even then esteemed this splendid 
territory as little more than an inheritance that 
might prove, one day, of value to our grand- 
children, we prepared, like prudent and pa- 
ternal guardians, to defend those distant, un- 
productive lands, to reach which, with our 
ships, required a voyage half girdling the 
earth, less on our own account, than on behalf 
of unborn millions—the progeny of freedom in 
another age. 





Strange blindness to the future !—scarcely 
had negotiation dissipated the threatening 
war-cloud, and left the stars and stripes to 
float in undisputed pride over the old strong- 
hold of the British hunter on the banks of the 
Columbia, when, urged by destiny, a youth 
till then but little known to fame led forth his 
band of brave explorers far to the south of all 
his predecessors in the march of North Ameri- 
can discovery, and brought an educated Anglo- 





Saxon eye—‘‘and such an eye!”—to bear 
upon the hidden mysteries of the unknown, 
untrodden desert. Then came strange, scarce 
intelligible rumours of an inland realm, almost 
an empire, of barren sands, cursed as the Dead 
Sea in the midst of plenty—a waste of salt and 
sulphur, incognizant of rain or dew, whose 
rivers, fed by the glaciers on the. distant hills, 
sank in the unthankful soil, or fed Lethean 
lakes, in whose still depths nor fish nor reptile 





form appeared; a realm of death, with here 
and there a little grass, perhaps, or stunted 
tree, where some more elevated land traversed 
the plain, condensing the moisture of the upper 
air, and yielding to struggling vegetation a 
little drink ‘for charity.” The nymphs of 
this terrestrial Tartarus knew nought of Nep- 
tune or old Oceanus—the miserable and dis- 
torted savage, seeking the ants and insect 
vermin of the waste for food, there libelled 
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OLD MISSION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


human nature, wandering a gibbering ghost 
about the plain—and the very mists of the 
burning sands gave back in mockery the sha- 
dows of the modern Orpheus and his daring 
troupe in monstrous shapes of Gorgon and 
Chimera. 

‘« But what can such discoveries avail us ?” 
was asked on every hand when pictures of 
these scenes were given to the public. Though 
the unending discord of our southern neigh- 
bours, thé absurd bombast and daring insolence 
of Mexican officials, began to rouse the passions 
of the nation, and prepare the masses to 





MISSION OF SAN JOSEPH. 


tween, would have been nothing, if a high prize 
shone tempting beyond. But history offered 
little to entice, even in the brightest pictures 
she had drawn of California. From the days 
when Cortez, the great gold-hunter, visited its 
shores, and came back shorn of his little fleet, 
with neither wealth nor glory—from the days 
when the shrewd Jesuits first founded their old 
missions at San Francisco and San Joseph, and 
gradually stretched their various establish- 
ments far to the north, wisely concealing, if they 
knew, its wealth, from the keen eye of tyrant 











second the more steady views of those who, 
whether from personal or patriotic purpose, 
stand ever ready to ‘‘ extend the area of free- 
dom” on all occasions warranted by national 
honour and national law (he who would do 
more than this is no American), men naturally 
inquired, ‘‘ What boots it to include within the 
sacred pale an area where the foot of civilized 
man is only traced by the white heaps of his 
own bleaching bones ?” 

Beyond this region there was another West; 
and, to our most adventurous spirits, the 
terrors of the way, though Tartarus lay be- 


power ;—our idea of that realm of wonders, de- 
duced from the tales of the whalers and a few 
South Sea trading ships occasionally visiting its 
shores, presented a rude outline of volcanic 
rocks and desolate upland plains, with here and 
there the brow of some cloud-piercing volcano 
towering overall. Though framed in the bright 
blue waters of a placid sea, and boasting that 
its shore was gemmed with pearls, California 
offered to the brotherhood of nations no tribute 
but the hides of slaughtered bullocks. During 
nearly two centuries her scattered population, 
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whether civilized or savage, groaning under 
the yoke of a degenerate race of conquerors 
whose settled policy was isolation, and a reli- 
gious order whose principles inculcated slavery 
poth physical and moral, had failed in the 
discovery, or purposely avoided the develop- 
ment of that hidden treasury which seems about 
to revolutionize the economy of the world. We 
paused not to inquire from whence the inex- 
haustible supplies of cattle that formed the 
staple of the country derived their sustenance, 
but with a pertinacious purblind prejudice 
insisted on regarding a land rich in flowery 
valleys and vine-clad hillsides as one wide, 
wild, intractable, volcanic desert:—when the 
guano of Peru was found to be extended to the 
Californian isles, we deemed our knowledge of 
the sources of its wealth complete. 

Gold is the most potent lever, the very con- 
necting rod, of power. Had the rich hoards 
within ‘‘ the Golden Gate” been earlier known, 
what would have been the probable fate of 
man? The exchequer of the world placed in 
the hands of a race incapable of advancing 
beyond the military stage of human develop- 
ment, in which the instincts rule the reason— 
the childhood of the species—a race that has 
contrived to plunge, within three hundred 
years, from the pinnacle of national grandeur 
into the dark profundity of imbecility and 
superstition, could such a race have used it 
in furtherance of human happiness and the 
divine ends of creation? 

Had it been so retained, it would have served 
only to aid in spreading still more widely the 
domain of moral darkness and political oppres- 
sion. But it could not have been thus held. 
By a wise law of the Omniscient, written in 
glaring capitals upon the page of history, that 
wealth abused inevitably leads through luxury 
to weakness and ultimate slavery, this added 
hoard would have precipitated the fall of 
Spain. It would have served no better pur- 
pose than to encircle with a richer diadem the 
‘Mistress of the Seas.”” And how would she 
have used it? Let India answer how far the 
substitution of mercantile slavery alleviates 
the slavery of sect. It may be an advance—a 
single step of progress in the destiny of man; 
but with the western world the age was ripen- 
ing for broader strides. Had the command of 
this great treasure-house of the Cordilleras 
been under the control of the then ‘ Mistress 
of the Seas”—had she possessed the power of 
untold gold wherewith to pour upon our shores 
the Hessians of all Europe—where would have 
been the honest fame of Washington ?—where 
the proud banner of the stars and stripes—the 
central gravitation of that heaven-directed 
system predestined when the world was formed 
to gather the nebulous light of freedom diffused 





throughout the earth into one glorious galaxy? 
That terrible engine of power so necessary to 
the maintenance of government, till man by 
education becomes fitted to be free, the law of 
primogeniture, would have loaded at this day 
the limbs of the pioneer of nations with an 
adamantine chain, and checked the wheels of 
progress :—even now the boundary of the West 
had been the dim and dreamy forests of Ohio 
and the Bloody Ground! 

But turn we to more recent times. If the 
spirit that smiled at the defence of Oregon as 
a region of no importance to the present age, 
had been heeded by the statesmen of the hour 
—had the question of boundary continued open 
between us and England until some wandering 
Anglo-Saxon had seen the glittering sands of 
Sutter’s tail-race, where then had been the 
West? Inevitably the lion’s paw would have 
descended on the defenceless treasure, and 
wars of mutual ruin, maintained to their de- 
structive end by the cursed thirst of gold, 
would have foreclosed for years our highway 
to the far-off Pacific. Other institutions would 
have been established in the beautiful valley 
of the Willamette; another flag would still 
have floated on the mountain breeze of Walla- 
walla; and, the area of freedom once effectually 
hemmed in, the march of progress would have 
paused for centuries upon the neutral ground 
of prairie-dogs and spiders, along the eastern 
margin of the rocky range. 

Happy it was then for mankind and for us 
that the charms of the paradise of Los Ange- 
los and the rural beauty of the hills encircling 
the winding bay of Monterey, were viewed as 
traveller’s tales, or pictures painted in the 
very madness of Iberian hyperbole—happy 
that the rich treasury of the Gnomes remained 
still undiscovered in the sands of Yerba Buena 
—that Francisco and Joachim were saints un- 
known in the temples of eastern avarice, till 
the maturity of time brought forth the hour. 

When the Dictator, Santa Anna, blind in 
the insolence of ignorance, encouraged out- 
rages upon our southern borders, and talked 
in terms of ‘‘ western oriental’ bombast of a 
march to Washington, he was but the tool of 
Providence. In the fulfilment of the mission 
of the pioneer of nations, she had reached high 
eminence among the great powers of the earth. 
With a valley inaccessible to foreign foes, upon 
whose bosom are annually reared more men 
than foreign wars could slay—more food than 
armies could consume—she stood the uncon- 
querable prophet of a primciple. 

Within herself, that principle was firmly 
founded and intangible:—it was time that it 
should be promulgated in other lands! But, 
that it should be so preached peaceably, it 
was necessary that no foreign power should 
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ENTRANCE OF BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


interject opposing institutions within her na- | 
tional circle, or set up toll-gates on her public | 
It was necessary to her mission | 
that no nation denying the right of popular | 


highways. 
rule should bar the march, not of her power, 


of the Pacific, or interrupt the passage of the 
isthmus, which furnishes the readiest route be- 
tween her wide, though undivided territories. 

Among high sovereignties who know and 
carry out the only divine right of government— 
the right to promote the genuine happiness of 
all the governed—this clear necessity might 
have been quietly fulfilled by treaty; but had 
the treasures of the West been known before 
the consummation of this purpose, the avarice 
of Europe would have delayed the end for 
centuries. It was necessary that the banner 
of the conqueror should attend the steps of the 
explorer; for the hour had come. 

But what is conquest to the missionary of 
Freedom? Power, according to her philosophy, 
lies solely in the people; she conquers, and 
the conquered are the victors: she but com- 
pels the acceptance of a boon. Hence con- 
quest forms no trait of her desires, and if she 
wars, it is not for an acquisition, but to resent 
a wrong, or guard a sacred right. 

But it was necessary for the interests of 
mankind, rather than our own, that the grand 
treasure-house of the Gnomes should come into 
our keeping. The race that guarded it was 
not yet educated to be free, and Providence, 
to clear the pathway of His missionary, raised 
up Santa Anna. The purpose of that war, 
which wrought His ends, was all unknown to 
the contending parties—those ends appeared 
mere incidents, to our narrow vision. It was 
not gold that led young Frémont round the 
desert basin—it was not gold that guided 
Kearney down the Gila. In the pursuit of 





science and civil economy we learned the 
geography of the sierras; in the punishment 
of accumulated wrongs we were forced into a 
war of conquest—we sought not, we knew not, 


of the greater moral conquest mysteriously 
but of her principle, even to the distant shores | 


wrapped up beneath the wings of victory ! 

But the task is finished—the West of the 
present age is found. Let the blood, and the 
sufferings, and the tears that have accompa- 
nied the struggle rest on the souls of those 
who, in the pride of individual ambition, vainly 
resist the progress of the age, and bring to 
the arbitrement of war those questions which 
should be settled by the equity of the wide 
brotherhood of man. Though we have yet 
seen only ‘the beginning of the end,” the 
reign of the sword is over on the continent of 
North America, except in a few petty civil 
broils. The isthmus is placed beyond all 
future contest among nations; what lies be- 
tween us and that highway is now republican 
in form, and must soon assume the model of a 
fraternity of independent states, either beneath 
our banner or its own. The natural limits of 
our local habitation are defined, and the only 
remaining barrier against our influence, and 
the progress of our mission—the empire of 
the purse, still held in oligarchical hands— 
must shortly concentrate on us. 

The West of our political supremacy is 
found—but where is the West of our moral 
ascendency? The isles of the Pacific are our 
neighbours. At our very door lies the wintry 
coast of Russia, the heart of European despo- 
tism, from which its branching arteries sweep 
over lost Poland, brutal Austria, and unhappy 
Hungary, discharging their empoisoning secre- 
tions on Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and even 
France. Broad rivers leading to the heart of 
Northern Asia invite our future commerce. 
Mysterious Japan and isolated China must 
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find in us the nearest source of a more huma- | summate our mission? Answer! ye pio- 


nizing philosophy ; and, where reason fails to 
enter, commerce will force its way. 

‘«‘ Power travels westward ;” and, the bright 
key of commerce in our hands, we are, for the 
coming age, the destined heirs of power. Ex- 
tension of dominion we seek not, but the empire 
of opinion—who shall deprive us of it? Stand- 
ing forth the intangible beacon-star of human 
liberty—hated and feared by every enemy of 
human rights—the oppressed of Europe strug- 
gling on, in hope one day to be as we are—the 
oppressed of Asia wondering at the rumour of 
our recent wealth, and flocking to our shores— 
the dark, degraded tribes of Africa, enlightened 
even by slavery to the free, spreading the bless- 
ings of education and civil rights through the 
domains of Obi, and proving, in that hope- 
deserted land, the elevating power of liberal 
institutions, while, in monarchical Hayti, man 
sinks into a monkey ;—with all these proofs of 
Heaven’s own guidance, shall we not con- 


| neers of freedom, who brave the terrors of 
the Cape, who rush by thousands over the 
sickly isthmus, and cross in regiments the 
Tartarian desert, marking your course with 
graves! What though your end be gold! your 
actions dignify the meanest motive, and vindi- 
cate your country’s fame before the admiring 
world. With you the gambler and the outcast 
become founders of enlightened laws —the 
man of education, who cannot dig and never 
dreams of begging, is content to drive the dray 
—the enervated scholar learns the luxury of 
labour, while the industrious hind sits as a 
magistrate. You who forego the comforts of 
old states to trundle wheelbarrows across a 
continent, what shall oppose your energies! 
With you all rank is lost in one broad carica- 
ture of conventional absurdity; in one wide 
vortex of unchained democracy you prove, 
before the tyrants of their race, the native 
worth of man, and offer to your sister states a 








SCENE IN RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


nobler and a wiser constitution than the best 
of the “‘ old thirteen !” 

To you, and such as you, we owe the miracle 
of the nineteenth century. He who addresses 
you remembers when six millions, scattered 
along a narrow belt on the Atlantic coast, 
constituted the whole population of the land ;— 
gray hairs now scarcely mark his brow, and, 
in the interval, six millions have increased to 
twenty-four. Sixteen stars only decked our 
flag when he was born ;—now there are thirty ! 
The expansion that men who were deemed cre- 
dulous in his youth thought possible within the 
century, has been long exceeded; and should he 
still survive to reach the average age of his 
progenitors, the past instructs the future that 
threescore millions of freemen will tread the 
soil that bears the dust of Washington. 

Go on then, noble pioneers! Fulfil your 
destiny—complete the circle of the free—send 
to the councils of the nation men untrammelled 
with the prejudices of her infancy—men whose 


| eyes can sweep the horizon of her vastness, 
| and grapple with the duties of her manhood. 
| When statesmen, with the narrow jealousies of 
section, rave on the rival interests of the North 
and South, and, in the settlement of petty local 
questions, delay your access to the sisterhood 
of states, tell them the bold advanced guard of 
| the nation upholds the banner of the Constitu- 
tion, and knows no North, no South, no East, 
no West, no selfish and degrading difference 
of ties between the children of our common 
mother. Goon! and while your brethren of 
| the Atlantic coast cast back on Europe the 
| light of true political philosophy, be it yours 
| to shed the renovating rays forward upon the 
swarming hives of Asia, and westward, west- 
ward still, until they pass the birth-place of 
mankind, and, mingling with their kindred 
beams, embrace the earth in one bright blaze 
of liberty ; 














“ For such I read your destiny, and cannot be mistaken!” 
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TRADE AND GENTILITY. 


BY SILVERPEN. 


‘¢] wonpER what Mrs. Severne will do with 
her two daughters,” said Miss Tabitha Pigeon, 
as she sweetened a very enticing cup of Sou- 
chong for her neighbour Mr. Bond, the linen- 
draper, who had just stepped into the little bar 
of the ‘‘Crown’”’ to gossip half an hour; ‘for 
their father has now been dead six months, 
and young women who had any spirit would cer- 
tainly rather be a help than a burden to their 
mother. But I fear they are too ‘genteel to 
be governesses.’ ” 

‘«Say rather too idle in past years,” whis- 
pered the worthy linen-draper very confiden- 
tially ; ‘‘for time and thought spent entirely 
upon dress and pleasure prove in the end sad 
things, whether a young woman’s rank be high 
or low ; and just to show you the truth of what 
I say, neither Miss Emily nor Charlotte can 
spell very well, as I know by the notes they 
have sent to my shop. So their being govern- 
esses is quite out of the question, whilst they 
require one themselves.” 

‘‘ Very true,” replied Peggy, Miss Tabitha’s 
sister, ‘‘ though it is well they don’t hear you, 
Mr. Bond. But I fancy their thoughts run a 
very different way, for the maid told me this 
very afternoon, as I went down the village for 


a little walk, that the two young ladies were | and John, the post-boy, put into a nice ne¥ 





going into the north of England, on 4 visit to 
their mother’s cousin, Sir John Edendale, 
which is the reason they have just had nev, 
those lovely lavender satin dresses, black crape 
modes, and white silk bonnets. Did you not 
notice them in church last Sunday, Mr. Bond?” 

‘¢Yes—and in my shop as well, Miss Peggy; 
for, from the reason, I suppose, of my being 4 
creditor, Mrs. Severne explained to me yester- 
day, whilst she made a trifling purchase, that 
her brother, General Lloyd, had sent the girls 
the dresses. But I actually smiled whilst she 
told me, for Miss Gay, the dress-maker, had 
only half an hour before, over my very counter, 
told me where the dresses had been both bought 
and made. Just as if my shop couldn’t have 
supplied satin rich enough!” 

‘* Ay, ay, Mr. Bond,” said old Mrs. Pigeon, 
who occupied an arm-chair beside the sunny 
window, whilst her tea and toast stood on the 
broad, old-fashioned sill; ‘times have altered 
since you and I were young. One didn’t think 
then of giving less than three shillings a yard 
for silk, and a gown lasted a life. But now, 
with cheap things comes cheap pride, and that 
and railways will be the ruin of us all; for 
though I’ve had our post-chaise new painted, 
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dress that cost five pounds, the one now won’t go 
fast enough, or the other be smart enough, 
though there was a day once, as you must 
remember, neighbour, when the ‘Crown’ 
chaise was the only one the ’squire or the 
parson thought of.” 

«« Yes,” replied honest Bond, ominously shak- 
ing his head, as a sign that he fully agreed to 
all the good old lady said, ‘‘ J too used to do 
a little business in those times. But now 
the folks must go to town for this or that, and 
fortunes seem rather made by luck, as for in- 
stance, Mr. Aston—” 

‘Nay, nay, Mr. Bond,” interrupted Miss 
Tabitha; ‘‘ some little luck, I grant, but more 
of honest industry, as I often say to mother, 
when we talk an hour or so with mother about 
the Astons, and how they are brought up. 
They all work, Mr. Bond, both sons and daugh- 
ters, and I really think that trade and industry 
bring more happiness than false gentility with- 
out the means of being justly proud.” 

The worthy old linen-draper’s answer was 
interrupted by the arrival of a horseman be- 
fore the door of this comfortable village inn, 
who, dismounting and throwing his reins over 
the garden paling, entered the bar with a 
smiling face. He was a handsome, well-dressed 
man, rather past middle life; and the imme- 
diate and respectful greeting he received from 
all present showed he was a welcome as well 
as a respected guest. 

‘‘ Well, how very curious!” smiled good Miss 
Tabitha, carefully dusting a chair, and placing 
it by that of her mother’s, for the new-comer ; 
“we were just talking of you, sir. But let 
me have the pleasure of pouring you out a cup 
of tea, or shall Susan bring you in a glass of 
ale ?” 

“Oh! let it be tea, Tabitha,” smiled Mr. 
Aston, ‘‘for to taste a cup in this little bar 
brings to my mind a hundred pleasant memo- 
ries, both of your good father and your worthy 
mother sitting here. Yes, Bond, I shall always 
be proud to own, that in this very little room 
old Tom Pigeon lent me fifty pounds ; and with 
this, instead of remaining a starving doctor, 
with an income scarcely sufficient to keep a 
cat, much more a house, I turned a shoemaker, 
a tanner, an exporter of made shoes; and be- 
ginning thus, now employ nine hundred men, 
and find that as much respectability can be 
acquired by a trade as in a profession.” 

‘Ay, ay, but it ain’t so genteel in the eyes 
of many,” remarked the linen-draper, ‘and 
yours was luck, perhaps, sir. Everybody isn’t 
born with a silver spoon.” 

‘“‘That, however, which is morally honest is 
always respectable, Bond,” replied Mr. Aston; 
“‘and as for luck, this was what constituted it. 
I took advantage of an opportunity, that is to 











say, I saw arising in my immediate neighbour- 
hood a large manufacturing population, and I 
knew that such must be fed. I therefore in- 
quired, and found that whilst shoes were dear, 
that hides were rotting in the slaughter-houses. 
I therefore at once bought twenty pounds worth 
of these hides, tanned them, learnt how to cut 
out, and employed men to turn them into 
shoes. In six weeks after, I found I had cleared 
a hundred per cent.” 

‘I well remember the time,” interrupted 
the old lady, ‘‘for it seems but yesterday that 
you came into this little room to pay my dear 
old husband, and with that very silver teapot 
under your arm, as stands there opposite in 
the glass cupboard, and which Tabitha rubs 
up so carefully every week. No, Mr. Aston, 
you may shake your head and say that it was 
nothing to be honest, but I say it was, and that 
that was a blessed fifty pounds for me and 
mine, for there is not only the teapot to show, 
but—” 

‘* Well, dame,” interposed Mr. Aston, ‘ you 
must not in your kindness catalogue trifles; for 
my family have many reasons to remember you 
—and, now I recollect, here is a little packet for 
Tabitha. But how are the Severnes going on? 
for, to tell you the truth, I heard young Severne 
was home, and so have ridden over on purpose 
to offer him a clerkship, just vacant in my 
exporting warehouses in the Liverpool Dock. 
It is worth his acceptance; and I only hope the 
mother’s false pride will be no hindrance, as 
my boyish friendship for his father makes me 
willing to serve him.” 

Both the landlady and the linen-draper shook 
their heads. 

‘* Well,” continued Mr. Aston, ‘‘in making 
such an offer, I shall have at least performed a 
duty: though it is always dispiriting to me, a 
man who has had reason practically to learn 
the gravest lessons of experience, to see good 
and sound common sense crushed beneath con- 
ventional littleness. But this is charming tea, 
Miss Tabitha, and the cream is still the ‘cream 
of the Crown,’ as it was when I was a boy.” 

‘‘Ay! those days are near their end,” said 
the landlady, taking a pinch of snuff by way of 
comfort; ‘‘neighbour Bond may as well shut 
up his shop, and I the Crown, now the railway’s 
coming. Oh dear, oh dear, it would have 
broken poor Pigeon’s heart to see the chaise 
coming to nothing; especially with its new 
coat of paint.” 

‘¢ To something, to something,” laughed Mr. 
Aston heartily, as he turned to the dame and 
the linen-draper, for Peggy and Tabitha were 
intent upon Mrs. Aston’s nice present of a 
beautiful worked collar each, and a silk shawl 
for their mother; ‘‘ three years hence, dame, 
take my word for it, the Crown will be able to 
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employ three times the number of horses, and 
perhaps another post-boy. You may shake 
your head, Bond, but it is nevertheless true ; 
and if you will but new front your shop and 
get more goods, I'll lay a wager that you will 
treble your profits quicker in one year than 
you have ever done before in two or three. 
Railways bring people, and you forget that you 
only lie seven miles from one of the greatest 
manufacturing towns in England, which will 
necessarily send out for the purpose of air, not 
only a population wealthy, but one also inclined 
to spend money.” 

The worthy, old-fashioned linen-draper, 
though yet a disbeliever, looked when this was 
said more cheerfully than he had done for a 
week before, and entering into the details of 
some village gossip, amused Mr. Aston till that 
gentleman, finishing his tea, walked onward to 
Mrs. Severne’s cottage. 

Though it was such a bright summer’s 
evening. and most of the servants and village- 
folks were abroad, or at the door in their 
afternoon caps and gowns, a slatternly girl, 
who looked as if she had just left the washtub, 
ushered Mr. Aston into a pretty parlour, open- 
ing by French windows into the garden; and a 
young lady, who sat at a table painting a fire- 
screen, rose as he entered, and rather flippantly 
inquired his business, and his name. 

The information was very tersely given. ‘‘ By 
business I am a shoemaker; by name John 
Aston.” 

‘« Indeed,” replied the young lady colouring 
slightly as she arranged the folds of her 
fashionable mourning, ‘‘then you cannot see 
mamma, as her spirits are too low to encounter 
tradesmen, but if you'll send in your bill, it 
shall be settled at our convenience.” 

Mr. Aston made no answer to this needless 
piece of insolence, but quietly rising from his 
chair, rung the bell. When the servant reap- 
peared, he begged, as his business was urgent, 
to be immediately conducted to Mrs. Severne, 
and the girl obeying, he found the good lady in 
an adjoining parlour at tea with another 
daughter, who being probably in dishabille, 
escaped by an opposite door, before Mr. Aston 
could catch more than a glance of her retreat- 
ing figure. 

‘“‘It is very distressing, certainly,” replied 
the widow to Mr. Aston’s first few words, ‘to 
learn how one’s affairs are talked about. Cer- 
tainly, much of our income died with poor 
Severne; but then it is evidently quite forgotten 
that J have relations, both rich and generous, 
who will assist the dear children. And to 


show you that we are not quite beggars, the 
dear children have already been supplied with 
fashionable mourning; and the same source 
will enable me to discharge the debts left at 
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Mr. Severne’s death, amongst these yours; 
though I hardly expected you would make this 
early application for it.” 

“You wilfully mistake me, madam,” spoke 
Mr. Aston sternly. ‘‘ My business, as far ag 
regards that debt, is to tell you that it is can. 
celled for ever, and that all memory of the bond 
for four hundred pounds will pass from my 
mind as I hope it will from yours; for I was 
always attached to poor Severne, and I could 
not deal otherwise than generously by his 
children. But my business of this evening, is 
to offer to your son Montague—returned from 
his uncle’s, I understand—a vacant clerkship in 
one of my chief exporting offices, and though 
it is a place of trust and proportionate emolu- 
ment, nothing menial is attached to its duties.” 

‘¢ A shoemaker! a shoemaker !”’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Severne, lifting a hand to either side .of her 
widow’s cap, as a sign of dismay and inexpres- 
sible astonishment. ‘‘ What! offer such a thing 
to my Montague? Unless I knew you to be 
respectable, I should say your errand here was 
to insult me. For though many may think 
trade all very well, others don’t think so; and 
shoemaking is so decidedly ungenteel, that the 
merest rumour of my dear boy accepting such 
a situation would frighten away every friend I 
had.” 

‘* Probably, madam, every unworthy friend, 
every friend of prosperity and better days, but 
not ‘rue friends. Amongst the many applicants 
I have had for this situation, are the sons of 
gentlemen of far higher rank than the late Mr. 
Severne; for trade is not senselessly decried 
now-a-days, madam, as it used to be. These 
only look to such means of respectable inde- 
pendence as will suffice to raise themselves, 
and morally and intellectually influence, for the 
better, the situation of their fellow-men.”’ 

‘Politics and trade, I know go together,” 
said Mrs. Severne, rising to the window to call 
her son, who, at this instant, crossed the 
garden, and presently entered the room. 

‘* Why, thank’ee,” replied the tall, slim, young 
gentleman, when his mother had repeated to 
him Aston’s noble offer. ‘‘ Pa’s death has not 
quite brought us down to leather. As | am 
merely waiting for a commission, I shall in all 
probability cut an enemy sooner than a shoe. 
Have you anything more to say ?” 

‘‘Nothing, young gentleman,” replied Mr. 
Aston rising, ‘the result of such opinions will 
be the best answer, and to that I leave you. 
An answer of this character will save many 
useless words, and perhaps give you a more 
manly and just opinion of a generous offer.” 
The young man laughed and turned upon his 
heel. 

‘«‘T knew what dear Montague would say,” 
simpered the weak mother; ‘‘he has such true 
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pride, and of course couldn’t think of trade, 
when his only brother John is in such fine 
practice as & physician, in a fashionable town 
in the south of England; and as I am very 
independent in all my views, and bring up my 
dear children to cherish the same dislike of an 
obligation, I will endeavour to pay your debt 
against us at my convenience, for I know the 
dear children’s pride! Good day—you’ll find 
the garden-gate easy to open.” With this 
patronising coldness she dismissed Mr. Aston, 
who, too sensible to feel or to express resent- 
ment, walked back to the Crown; where, after 
chatting confidentially another half hour with 
his old friends the Pigeons, he rode homeward 
by the waning light of the mild spring evening. 

Though Mr. Aston had a large house conti- 
guous to his extensive warehouses and offices, 
in the very heart of the great manufacturing 
town in which they were situated, his family 
generally resided at a country-seat some miles 
distant, to which he rode to and fro each day. 
Yet, as his three eldest daughters assisted him 
in the private business of his own office, two of 
them generally remained in town, the third 
being at home upon alternate weeks, thus 
giving each a holiday by rotation, without 
mentioning those happy Saturday nights and 
Sundays, which united Aston’s children in the 
same kind and refined home. 

At an early hour on a fine summer’s morning, 
some two months after Mr. Aston’s visit to the 
Crown, the head clerk introduced Mrs. Severne 
into the private room, which led from Aston’s 
private office. It was a quiet, pleasant place; 
though nothing but lofty factory chimneys and 
high walls bound in the little paved court into 
which it looked. Aston’s two eldest daughters 
were already at work, translating the foreign 
correspondence of that morning’s post; and 
though Mrs. Severne had made up her mind to 
express by her haughty demeanour ‘er contempt 
for their position and labours, she was unable to 
so fully express it as she had imagined. She 
glanced, however, contemptuously around the 
book-lined walls, and upon the tables strewn 
with letters, journals, foreign and English 
hewspapers, and then took the chair the clerk 
had set for her. 

‘“‘T wish to see your father, young women,” 
said the lady, with a strong emphasis on the 
last substantive. 

‘Mr. Aston is not yet in town,” replied 
Elizabeth mildly, and resuming the perusal of 
the letter she held in her hand; ‘“ perhaps you 
will wait.” Mrs. Severne took up a newspaper, 
Which served the purpose of a screen, from 
behind which she could quietly survey the mi- 
nutie of the room, and ascertain that the young 
Women’s dresses were made of only plain black 
stuff, relieved, to be sure, by collars of real 
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lace, and by happy, intelligent faces, and by 
glossy, beautifully arrayed hair. But what 
were these, as a set off, of ‘‘ Trade against 
Gentility.” . 

Arriving at length at some rather unpleasant 
contrasts, the visiter varied her amusement by 
addressing the younger sister. ‘‘ Your father, 
I see, makes you useful, young woman; but 
each one to their sphere. My sweet girls are 
preparing for a visit to the family of Sir John 
Edendale, at their splendid seat in Yorkshire ; 
and there is such a practising of Italian songs, 
such reading of the newest works, that I really 
wonder at their mental ability, and the patience 
with which they endure such fatiguing labour ; 
so different, of course, from mere writing. But 

I suppose not?” ; 
‘“*Qh yes! My brother and father are fond 
of music.”’ 

‘Indeed! still you must be very dull here ?” 

‘Not at all—my brother is constantly with 
us, and we visit a great deal.” 

‘‘?m surprised! But I suppose you don’t 
visit out of town? So few tradespeople can 
afford country-houses.”’ 

‘‘So many, I think,’’ smiled Miss Aston, who 
was too well bred to show or take offence. 
‘¢ And with respect to visits, it is no later than 
last night that we dined with Dr. Bentley at 
Sedgeton.” This communication completely 
silenced Mrs. Severne, as she had never before 
heard of such a thing as a ‘‘shoemaker” dining 
with a real doctor. Mr. Aston presently 
entered, much surprised of course to see a 
‘genteel lady” in a tradesman’s office. Never- 
theless he politely led her into an adjoining 
room. 

‘‘T regret that as yet I have been unable to 
discharge the whole, or a portion of the bond, 
Mr. Aston,” said the lady; ‘ for, though pro- 
mised a larger sum than the one I applied for 
to my brother General Lloyd, at present ’m 
disappointed, owing to some disagreement with 
the General’s banker; but as my real indepen- 
dence of mind will not allow me to be under 
obligation for the debt, longer than necessary, 
you will perhaps add to it for a few weeks, by 
a present loan of twenty pounds, as I have to 
furnish the dear girls for their approaching 
visit.” 

For some moments Mr. Aston was too sur- 
prised to speak; at length he said, in a manner 
too stern to be mistaken, ‘‘1 regret, madam, 
that any such loan is quite out of my power. 
The bond, as I before told you, is for ever 
cancelled—but I cannot, in justice to my chil- 
dren and dependents, extend that generosity.” 

‘‘But you forget that a trifle like twenty 
pounds is easily returned.” 

‘¢ Possibly, madam ; though, if the advice of a 
plain tradesman may be given, I should say 
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your daughters were far better employed in 
some advantageous occupation, than in making 
idle visits, which, circumstanced as they are, 
can scarcely end otherwise than in disappoint- 
ment.” 

‘‘Charlotte will, in all probability, marry 
well. They see much company at Sir John’s.” 

‘¢ But why let her despise Bright, a worthy, 
noble-hearted man, whose wife I know she 
might be ?” 

‘¢ Marry a button-maker !’’ exclaimed this wo- 
man, too proud to labour, yet mean enough to 
beg; ‘‘I’d sooner follow her to the grave. No, 
if we are poor, we are proud. But cannot you 
make this loan, say ten pounds ?” 

‘‘T cannot, madam.” This was said so de- 
cisively, that the lady at once rose and retreated 
towards the door; and if Mr. Aston had been 
mean enough to desire a triumph, he had one 
now; but his generous nature recoiled even 
from the refusal just given. He drew five 
sovereigns from his purse, and opening the 
door, he pressed them into her hand with a few 
grave words, to the intent ‘‘ that all communi- 
cation of the kind must henceforth end between 
them.” 

‘¢Thank Heaven! I have at least got some- 
thing,” murmured the lady as she walked up 
the street; ‘‘it will just enable me to coax this 
odious woman, Smith, into letting me have 
things for Charlotte,—for Emily must remain 
at home; I cannot provide proper dresses for 
both. After all, it is perhaps as well; for 
Emily’s notions are far too humble for high 
life.” 

The lady found the milliner at home. ‘* Why 
really, ma’am,” said Mrs. Smith, as she coldly 
received the five pounds; ‘this ts so small a 
sum against a bili of fifty.” 

‘¢ You are such a dear, good creature,” sim- 
pered Mrs. Severne, ‘‘and have such taste, 
that I could not, positively, employ any one 
else; for you know what General Lloyd thinks 
of you. Come, you must let Charlotte have 
the dresses, and as Emily’s delicate health will 
not allow her to visit at present, Charlotte had 
better have double lace upon the satin man- 
tilla. But, dear me, what sweet dresses hang 
here !”’ 

«They belong to three of my very best cus- 
tomers. Such pay, coming always so prompt 
and exact, that milliners would indeed know 
no trouble, if all customers were like them. 
For my part, I think they pay their money 
with delight; as they deserve to do, for they 
earn every shilling of it. As to the lace, it is 
real Brussels. Mr. Richard Aston brought it 
ever as a present to his sisters not long ago.” 

‘¢ The lace may be all very well, Mrs. Smith, 
but I think decidedly unsuited to girls whose 
father is in trade. In fact, the more so, as 
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Aston’s daughters are very plain and vulgar, 
and so presumptuous too, as to be insufferable; 
for nothing is worse than for people to be 
unconscious of their position in life.” 

‘Well, ma’am,” replied the milliner with 
some warmth; ‘‘you are certainly the first 
person that ever spoke thus of Mr. Aston’s 
family. As to their being ugly, the gentlemen 
think differently. Indeed, it was told me in 
confidence, that a match is quite certain be- 
tween Miss Catherine Aston and Dr. Hartland, 
our new physician. Indeed, these pink silk 
dresses and blond, are for the next week’s ball, 
of which he is a steward.”’ 

This was still worse and worse! Why Dr. 
Hartland was the very beau Charlotte Severne 
had been dressing and looking smiling for for 
the last six months! It could scarcely be pos- 
sible! Mrs. Severne was, however, too politic 
to contradict the milliner, considering that she 
required a long and very doubtful credit; so, 
after ordering bonnets, dresses, and millinery, 
to the amount of full twenty pounds, she left 
Mrs. Smith, and proceeded with her shopping. 

As Charlotte and Emily Severne had received 
no tickets for the forthcoming ball, and their 
mother resolving they should appear at it, as 
they had not been to a dance since their fa- 
ther’s death, she so successfully manceuvred as 
to procure the tickets that very morning from a 
friend, whom it was arranged the girls should 
accompany. She was more desirous that they 
should go, from hearing that the ball was likely 
to be attended by a large party of military, as she 
had always counselled her daughters to dance 
with officers if they could. The advice, strictly 
acted up to, had had none of its expected 
results, though the young ladies had danced 
and flirted with the majors, captains, and en- 
signs of ten different regiments, without men- 
tioning a troop of provincial cavalry. 

Emily Severne was little disappointed at the 
determination her mother had come to; for, 
grave and more thoughtful than Charlotte, to 
whom she was considered inferior in every 
respect, a kindly and just nature had been 
warped by idleness and ill advice. In truth, 
she was the only one of the family who felt the 
sordid misery of their false position; for, in 
spite of Mr. Aston’s gift, Mrs. Smith’s credit, 
and much policy in securing the aid of the 
fashionable hairdresser, the artificial florist, 
and the perfumer, the needs and necessities of 
genteel poverty, the more lamentable from 
being wilfully incurred, were both many and 
degrading. And though she scorned the com- 
forts bought by industry, envy often stole 
across the heart of Mrs. Severne, when she 
contrasted the repose and earnest cheerfulness 
of Mr. Aston’s daughters with the fretful re- 
pinings and wayward temper of her own. The 
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one had servants to do this or that; the others, 
‘better bred,” had to turn and twist old 
clothes, paint and iron, put blond here, a 
flounce there; a ribbon on this skirt, a tucker 
on that body, and all this too by night, or in 
private hours, for their ‘‘ genteel” feelings did 
not permit the one maid-servant to know too 
many of these secrets ; and the Astons would 
have still more pitied the miseries of false pride, 
could they have seen Mrs. Severne’s back- 
parlour at twelve o’clock each night for the 
fortnight preceding the visit. For it was not 
till the maid was gone to bed, that they could 
use the two irons, or procure, unsuspected, a 
saucepan, in which to make the needed paste 
for stiffening the gauze of an evening dress. 

The chaise from the Crown, cost a guinea to 
take the young ladies to town the night of 
the ball. 

‘Be sure you have nothing to say to that 
Bright, my dear Charlotte,” said the widow, 
smoothing with motherly pride the folds of the 
rich satin, bought at the price of moral honesty 
and peace of mind; ‘‘for though he is wealthy, 
and so much thought of in the town, neither of 
these things is a set-off against his connexion 
with trade. But the military are so decidedly 
of another class, that you may dance with an 
ensign, if you cannot with a major, though of 
course a colonel will be better still.—You must 
make a conquest, my dear,” she added in a 
whisper; ‘“‘for I am fearful this is the last 
dress that Smith will give credit for.” 

The ball had commenced before the Severnes 
arrived, much to Charlotte’s mortification ; for 
the first thing she saw upon her entry into the 
room, was not only Catherine Aston the part- 
ner of Dr. Hartland, in a quadrille, but also 
that her dancing was openly admired by a 
group of military standing near. One of these, 
whom Charlotte knew to be a colonel by his 
dress, engaged Catherine’s hand for the next 
dance, as soon as Dr. Hartland had led her to 
her seat; and Charlotte remained without a 
partner, till one of the stewards brought up 
Mr. Bright. As Charlotte dare not refuse a 
partner thus introduced, she endeavoured— 
though with an ill grace—to smile and be gra- 
cious, and thus deceived, Bright, who was really 
attached to her, redoubled his old attentions, 
and again forgot how often her false and way- 
ward pride had repulsed him. 


‘““Do not be so cold and formal again,” he 
whispered, as he led Charlotte down to the 
supper-room, for in the interim she had had 
the fortune to dance with an ensign; ‘‘ coquetry 
is unworthy of you, and so let me at once offer 
you my hand and home. You have no father 
how to prejudice you against my position, and 


as my wife, both comfort and independence will 
be yours.” 
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‘But not ‘genteel’ independence, sir,” re- 
plied the young lady, as she drew away her 
hand from Mr. Bright’s arm; ‘‘ you should re- 
member that my papa was a gentleman, and 
not a tradesman. J shall never marry one; I 
would not hurt poor mamma’s feelings so 
much.” 

Mr. Bright made no answer, though when he 
had handed her to the supper-table he with- 
drew; but not before Charlotte Severne’s con- 
science had whispered that a time of repentance 
might come. But now, these words were ir- 
revocable, and as no other officer asked her to 
dance upon her return to the ball-room, she 
had the profound and deep mortification of not 
only witnessing Dr. Hartland’s marked atten- 
tions to Catherine, but at the last, no one else 
offering, of being handed down stairs by a 
stranger, who, as she learnt next day, was one 
of Mr. Bright’s clerks. 

‘*T wish you were not going to the Eden- 
dales,” said Emily, as she sat alone with 
Charlotte the night before her departure ; ‘for 
though you will have mamma’s few last pounds, 
they will go but little way; for many incidental 
expenses must necessarily arise in a visit to 
people so wealthy. Borrow, I know mamma 
can no longer, and there is no resource, unless 
you plainly tell Lady Edendale your situa- 
tion.” 

«Tell what?” asked Charlotte, angrily ; ‘‘ you 
must be insane, Emily, to talk so. What, ex- 
plain to your rich relations that you are a 
beggar, and for your pains get treated with 
contempt? No! they shall never hear of my 
poverty whilst I can get credit, or else bor- 
row.” 

‘‘Credit, Charlotte! you are not in earnest, 
surely! Where are the means of paying ?” 

‘‘Why, leave it to chance, or a husband. 


| There’ll be milliners and shopkeepers where I 


am going, depend upon it, Emily; and none 
but a simpleton like yourself need fear the 
want of decencies, whilst they take care to 
carry a genteel appearance. And now I must 
say one thing, Emily; don’t let mamma write 
begging letters to Lady Edendale, or distress 
me with complaints. J shall have enough to 
do to manage my own affairs; and if that 


| Smith is clamorous for her bill, which I dare 


say she will be, you must borrow of Aston, or 


| some other tradesman; for, I frankly tell you, 


any distressing letters which come, I shall put 
into the fire. And you may tell mamma so 
when I’m gone!” 

This frank avowal of selfish heartlessness 
was no new phase in Charlotte’s character, 
though now brought prominently forward for 
Her desires with regard to 
fashion and dresses were gratified, as far as 
poverty and dissimulation could effect a pur- 
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pose; and though her mother and sister were 
stripped of all their little finery, and deprived 
of every comfort, through the means of their 
deprivation Aer boxes were laden; and she 
was gratified in the proportion that all was 
her own. She had now only to triumph— 
that was, win a rich or titled husband. 

For the first few days after Charlotte’s de- 
parture, Emily felt light of heart; poverty was 
more endurable in the absence of one whose 
sole care it had latterly been to revile and 
satirize the calamities of their position; and 
Mrs. Severne looked more brightly as she 
reckoned on the certainty of Charlotte’s matri- 
monial success. But this comparative calm 
was of short duration, for the poorer cre- 
ditors residing in the village, having waited 
long and patiently, were now urgent in their 
cliims; and the only resource left was to apply 
again to General Lloyd. As no answer came, 
and things grew worse, day by day, in addi- 
tion to the fact that Mrs. Severne’s temper by 
no means improved as her pecuniary difficulties 
increased, Emily, anxious to render some as- 
sistance, heard gladly that the wife of a coun- 
try gentleman in the neighbourhood was seek- 
ing for a young person as nursery governess to 
her children. Though certain of incurring her 
mother’s severest anger, her miserable life 
made Emily so desirous of any change that 
might bring independence, however humble, 
that she walked to the hall and applied for the 
situation. But though the lady was much 
pleased with her appearance, her deficiencies 
were too glaring to make her a fitting instruc- 
ter even for the very young. Music, without 
a knowledge of notes, painting, without the 
rudiments of drawing, writing, without the 
ability to spell, were useless accomplishments. 
Poor Emily was sadly disappointed. Never 
before had she known the cost of idleness and 
neglect; and this self-knowledge made her ask 
herself the question, ‘‘ At what could she 
work ?” 

An answer was forced upon her sooner than 
she expected by the arrival, a few mornings 
after, of a letter, not containing promises, 


money, or denial of it, but with the news of 


General Lloyd’s sudden death, who for years 
had been an old and infirm man, on whose life 
no one but Mrs. Severne would have built a 
single expectation. 
bubble! 

‘¢What shall I do? what will become of me?” 
sobbed the widow. 

‘We will work, and yet be independent and 
happy, mamma,” replied Emily, in her endea- 
vour to console. 

‘No, no! genteel people cannot work, my 
dear. We must go to your brother John, 
though certainly he has a wife and family to 


Here was an end to the 
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maintain. But pray don’t whisper a word to 
the girl, or I shall have that dreadful Mrs. 
Smith upon me.” 

In truth, through some source, Mrs. Smith 
knew of the General’s death before Mrs. Se- 
verne, and the result was, that not five hours 
after the above-named lamentation, two sheriff’s 
officers were in the house. 

‘* Was ever such barbarity exercised against 
a lady?” appealed Mrs. Severne. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” answered the officer of the 
law; ‘‘we’se know no distinction, when folks 
run in debt as have no means of paying.” 

‘** You must go, Emily, to that Aston,” 
groaned the widow; ‘‘ go, go, though it is so 
against my feelings of independence. To think 
of that unfeeling Smith, too !—well, I’ll never 
employ her again as long as I live.”’ 

The real ignominy and suffering arising from 
the debt was thus cast upon another. As there 
was not a shilling in the house, Emily Severne, 
for the first time in her life, had to walk to the 
town in a drenching rain, wholly unprovided 
with cloak or umbrella, as Charlotte had se- 
cured both for her own journey. When she 
arrived there, Emily found that Mr. Aston’s 
office had been long shut up, and as her busi- 
ness was so pressing, and she dared not return 
without executing it, she had to continue her 
walk five miles further to Mr. Aston’s country- 
seat. It was past ten o’clock when she knocked 
timidly at the hall door, and giving her name, 
was ushered, drenched to the skin, and way- 
worn, into the presence of Mr. Aston and his 
happy family. Overwrought and excited, she 
fell fainting upon the floor ; but not before Mr. 
Aston had recognised her features, and in- 
stinctively divined her business. 

‘‘Come, come,” he kindly said, as he held 
some brandy to her ashy lips; ‘‘I1 know what 
your errand is, and we will talk about it to- 
morrow morning. To-night you are tired and 
ill, and must get to bed. Catherine here will 
be your good friend, I know.” 

Kindness at this moment was more over- 
powering than harshness would have been ; and 
all pride, all false belief, seemed from this 
moment to pass away, and make her plastic in 
the hands of those who were thenceforth to 
fashion her to better things. Catherine Aston 
undressed her, soothed her to rest, and in the 
morning stood beside her bed, with dry clothes 
from her own wardrobe. | 

Mr. Aston waited to see her before break- 
fast, alone, in the study. 

‘¢ This event is no more than I expected, Miss 
Severne. Your mother, to speak as mildly as I 
can, has been pursuing a system of wilful and 
reckless extravagance; and on one condition 
only will I stay this execution, and this con- 
dition rests with you.” 


TRADE AND 
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‘¢ Tell me, sir.” 
“That you work. That I may be able to 
teach one of Severne’s children justice and 
honesty.” 

‘‘Willingly, cheerfully, with all my heart, 
sir,” wept Emily; ‘‘you know not how long I 
have asked and desired to earn something 
towards honest bread.” 

‘‘In what way ?” 

‘*No matter, sir.” 

‘‘Then it shall be by trade, young lady—by 
trade! On that condition will I be your friend, 
—on none other, recollect. Now let us go to 
breakfast, and after it, you shall ride to town 
with me.” 

Thus admitted into the privacy of Mr. Aston’s 
home, Emily was astonished by the kindness of 
these earnest, thoughtful friends, and the more 
at finding their way of life so cheerful, and so 
graced by that real refinement which grows out 
of mental superiority. And here she found no 
necessity for assuming false appearances—for 
there was nothing to conceal, neither wilful 
poverty, nor false gentility. 

During their drive to town, Mr. Aston ex- 
plained, that since the past summer, he had 
had an intention of opening a shop for ladies’ 
shoes in a fashionable and rising seaport town 
in Wales; at.J that as he could not assist Mrs. 
Severne further without some prospect of re- 
turn, he would place Emily in charge of this 
business, though assisted in the first instance 
by the experience of an elderly female he 
occasionally employed. Emily had good sense 
enough cheerfully to acquiesce; for the poi- 
gnant sorrow of the few past hours had for ever 
stripped false gentility of the pretence which 
had so long concealed its worthlessness. After 
transacting the necessary business in town 
with Mrs. Smith’s attorney, Mr. Aston con- 
tinued his drive to Emily’s home. 

‘You had better go in first and tell Mrs. 
Severne I am here,” said Mr. Aston, when he 
had reached the parlour door. 

Emily obeyed, and found her mother, who, 
arrayed in her best crape dress, was very re- 
luctantly making breakfast for the sheriff’s 
officers, and exclaimed as soon as she beheld 
her, “‘Oh! dear mamma, you are safe; Mr. 
Aston is indeed your friend.” 

‘* Well—where’s the money then? It is more 
than I expected.” 

‘‘ Happier too than all expectation,” continued 
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spoke, the drift of what her mother had said. 
‘**T shall be able to do some service in return.” 

‘*Service! what service! A tradesman can 
surely lend money, when it is to be repaid.” 

‘‘Oh, mamma! how unjustly, how cruelly, 
how ungratefully you talk,” said Emily, angrily 
grasping her mother’s hand, and attempting to 
silence her, for she knew Mr. Aston stood by 
the door, ‘Oh! pray forget this cruel and this 
unjust pride, for J am going to work, and 
thank God for it.” 

‘* What should you do with work?” stormed 
the infatuated spendthrift. ‘‘Has he bound 
you by some low promise? Yes, I thought so; 
I thought his shoemaking money would be lent 
for something.” 


‘Yes, to be returned again as it ought to 
be,” replied Emily, with warmth and spirit ; ‘‘I 
am going to keep a shop, and that is the truth 
of it.” 

‘*A shop! a shop!’ and as she thus indig- 
nantly exclaimed, the fine lady rose and pushed 
the girl rudely—so rudely, that she would 
have fallen violently upon the floor, but for 
the saving arm of Mr. Aston. ‘Gothen, go and 
disgrace your family!’ she continued, with 
glaring eyes and spent breath; ‘‘ go to your 
new friend, for J disown you!” 

‘To own me, and find me and mine her 
cordial, earnest friends,” said Mr. Aston, so 


| sternly as to make the selfish woman quail ; 


‘and now, madam, as I find other heavy debts 
are pressing, besides this milliner’s account of 
£79 16s. 9d., it will be necessary to give up 
this furniture in order to satisfy the claims of 
your more urgent creditors. And as this pre- 
sent claim is stayed by my order, you must find 
a home elsewhere, and leave my attorney to 
perform his duty.” 


Willing to escape from the disgrace around 
her, the lady listened to Aston’s proposal, 
accepted very haughtily what money he pleased 
to give, packed up her fashionable mourning, 
sent the maid for the ‘‘Crown” chaise, and 
within an hour had left the village, without 
other adieus to Emily than those of bitter in- 
vective. 

‘Tears are useless, and thrown away,” said 
Mr. Aston, soothing the grief of the weeping 
girl. «‘ Your family will do you justice by-and- 
by, believe me. Now you must act—cheerfully 
act—and leave the reward to its own good 


: : | ae ” 
Emily, losing, in the intentness with which she | time. 


(To be continued.) 








A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


BY HARRIET 


THERE they go, across the meadows !—the 
sportsman and his dog! Ah! they are turning 
towards the lake. I thought so; for, if they 
want stubble-fields, in which to search for par- 
tridges, they must go to some of the more 
open country to the south. They will go by 
steamer, probably, a few miles down the lake, 
and then turn into the newly-reaped corn-fields. 
In hardly another county in England than this, 
would it be Michaelmas Day before one saw 
partridge-shooting. Not that I can say I ever 
saw it here at all. Ours is not a district for 
game,—till, indeed, you come to the great 
castles which lie off the skirts of the moun- 
tains, where corn-fields spread down gentle 
slopes, or lie level under the warm, autumn 
sunshine. In them, you may see, from the 
first of this month onwards, groups of gentry, 
—members of parliament, noblemen, and other 
friends of the host,—enjoying a holiday from 
the cares of government and legislation, and 
amusing the ladies mightily with their likeness 
to children out of school. The childishness of 
men’s recreations is a subject of never-failing 
wonder and amusement to women. Women 
can be childish too,—as when condescending to 
fancy balls, and making a business of the pre- 
paration for them: but this is not so inimitably 
amusing as the solemnity and complacency 
with which men lay out large amounts of 
money, and maintain servants, and devote 
their best abilities for the time to the pursuit 
of sport,—whether it be racing, hunting, or 
shooting. The shooting-dress is as serious a 
matter of concern to an hereditary legislator, 
who has been sitting, night after night, helping 
to rule the destiny of a nation, as her ball- 
dress ever was to a girl just from school. . The 
servants are as care-laden as government offi- 
cials; and there is reason for that. While 
poachers and game-keepers murder each other, 


more or fewer every year, while game-keepers | 


are in such terror lest the game should fall | 
short, as to commit suicide rather than meet | 
their employer when some of their pheasants’ | 
eggs have been stolen, it must be a serious lot | 
in life to be in the service of a sportsman. | 
But when these considerations are not imme- | 
diately in sight, there is something extremely | 
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ludicrous to middle-class people, whose lives 
are filled with genuine interests—with the real 
business and natural pleasures of every day— 
in seeing the elaborate preparation for sport 
made by grown men, the importance which it 
has in their own eyes, and their supposition 
that it is equally grand in the eyes of women 
and middle-class people. 

It is not that such observers do not them- 
selves like recreation, and what, in a general 
sense, is called sport. We might be ashamed 
for ourselves, of the elaborate preparation for 
the first of September, which we see the most 
pompous men condescend to; but we like to 
start off on a country expedition,—on a gipsy 
tea-drinking,—or a nutting-party; and can 
dance at a harvest-home as merrily as any- 
body. If there is childishness in such things, 
it is true childishness—merry and social and 
unpremeditated. And the expedition of yonder 
sportsman in the meadows is of the natural 
order. There is nothing fine about it; he and 
his dog go off by themselves, not knowing or 
caring whether any one looks after them; with 
no solemn gamekeeper awaiting them, and no 
anxiety at heart about reputation to be won or 
lost in the stubble. I question, by the way, 
whether they will bring anything home; but 
they will have the pleasure of the expedition 
at least. And when in England was there 
ever a lovelier day ? 

Some reconciling associations hang about 
hunting that are wanting about shooting. 
Hunting is so ancient! and it had so genuine 
and respectable an origin in the necessity first, 
and then the benevolence of rescuing the in- 
habitants of some district from the ravages of 
wild beasts. The excitement of the chase once 
experienced, and being found delightful, one 
does not wonder that it was protracted when 
‘‘ wild beasts” had given place to mere “ wild 
animals,” and these again to a deer, carried in 
a cart to an appointed spot, and then let out, 
to be chased by the eager dogs and horsemen 
in waiting. But the existing practice of shoot- 
ing is comparatively modern. In one of Smol- 
let’s novels (Sir Launcelot Greaves), it is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary thing that one of 
the personages shoots a crow flying; and we 
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are told by Wood, the antiquarian, that the 
first person who ever had to do with a setter 
dog—the first who ever taught a dog to sit, to 
catch partridges, was Robert Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland—son to the great Duke of 
Northumberland. By the way, I am following 
this day a custom of just the same date, which 
is usually considered an ancient one. A month 
ago I ordered a goose for this Michaelmas 
Day; and it is safe in the pantry. It was 
Queen Elizabeth, we are told, who ordered our 
Michaelmas dinner, three centuries ago. It 
was on the feast-day of the warlike St. Mi- 
chael, who put down the devil so valiantly, 
that Queen Elizabeth was sitting at dinner, 
eating roast goose, when news was brought her 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. This 
racy sauce made the dish so delightful to her 
that she had roast goose for dinner every Mi- 
chaelmas Day, so long as she lived; and, of 
course, all loyal subjects of the monarchy 
must do the same, till St. Michael and Queen 
Elizabeth are forgotten. In our county and 
Lancashire, the peasantry call the particular 
goose of this day, ‘‘the goose with ten toes,” 
a peculiarity which seems puzzling enough; 
but an antiquarian has kindly explained that 
point also. The last word of the old church 
service, which the people used to hear without 
understanding, on Michaelmas Day, dwells still 
on the ear, or did, when the ten toes of the 
Michaelmas goose were spoken of: ‘‘ Tua, nos 
quesumus, Domine, gratia semper przveniat 
et sequatur: ac bonis operibus jugiter prastet 
esse intentos.’’ Ploughmen, and other labourers, 
who are fed by the farmers, take it ill if they 
are not supplied with roast goose on this day; 
and some even stipulate for it when hired. 
And no one can wonder at this, if the people 
really believe the saying they often repeat, 
“If you eat goose on Michaelmas Day, you 
will never want money all the year round.” 

A sudden fancy here seizes me and my 
guests—the lad and lass who have already 
seen something of the peculiarities of the dis- 
trict under my guidance. Our own goose will 
keep, and we should like to see one eaten by 
people who believe that they are thus securing 
a sufficiency of money for the year round. We 
could not very well intrude ourselves in the 
house of any neighbour; but if we scour the 
country, we shall fall in with a harvest-home, 
or a ploughman’s supper at some farm-house 
in the dales, where we shall be welcome as 
spectators. I am for trying Langdale; there 
are so many farms in that vale, and the people 
at Millbeck know me so well, that I can ob- 
tain from them any information that is pro- 
curable at all. We will go by Skelwith and 
Bleatarn, and make this our nutting expedition 
too. We will carry plenty of bags and baskets, 
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and ride as far as Skelwith Bridge. The doubt 
is about getting home. These harvest suppers 
are late, and the vale is six miles off. F. says 
there is a fine moon; and S. reminds me that 
it is Saturday, which may stop the jollity at 
midnight. Still, Well, we will carry 
our nightcaps; and we will tell the servants 
to give us up if we do not appear by twelve 
o’clock. 

Sunday.—We have been agreeing over our 
somewhat late breakfast, that our expedition 
was a charming one. Some things about it 
were so new and strange, that we have an im- 
pression on our minds of having been in foreign 
parts. I suspect it is rather that we have had 
a dip into a past century. We dismissed our 
car when we came to the woods where hazels 
abound; and then we plunged into the depths 
of the shade. It was very pleasant; the gush 
of the waterfalls—first Skelwith, and then Col- 
with—being just far enough off to soothe the 
sense, and to calm the spirits, which are apt to 
rise high on a sunny autumn day. On we 
went, sometimes catching at a high-swinging 
bough, clustered with nuts, sometimes thrust- 
ing ourselves into a thicket of hazels to explore 
a nook, where certainly nobody had been be- 
fore—this year, if ever; sometimes keeping a 
great booty to ourselves, to surprise our com- 
rades with presently, sometimes calling to 
them in glee, to come and help. At last, we 
came to the final fence, and must emerge upon 
the bare wild,—part heath, part bog. This 
passed, we came upon the lane—the very steep 
descent which leads us down upon Colwith, 
where there were more woods, and another 
booty of nuts. I only hoped that the black 
dog would not be at his post—the dog which 
is set as a guard upon the waterfall—or, ra- 
ther, upon the fees for showing the waterfall. 
That dog is a constant trouble. I never want 
to see the fall better than it is seen from the 
road; especially when, as now, I am on my 
way to Dungeon Ghyll, which shames most of 
our falls. But, the moment a party appears 
upon the bridge approaching Colwith, the dog 
starts off to the farm-house upon the hill; and 
then down comes the girl, breathless, with the 
key upon her finger, just to be told that we do 
not want her. It was so yesterday. We as- 
sured the girl that it gave us concern to have 
brought her down from her employments half- 
a-dozen times to no purpose, having only twice 
given her a shilling. She smiled,—did not own 
what it was that made her always appear at 
the opportune moment, but caressed the dog 
so affectionately and approvingly, as to con- 
vince us that he puts a good many shillings 
per annum into her pocket. Few things in 
this district are more painful to me, than to 
ybserve the moral mischief wrought by the 
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fees of strangers, all along the road, during 
the ‘tourist season.” It ruins the children. 
They lounge in the roads and lanes where 
there are gates to open, bask in the hedges, 
quarrel in the ditches, when they ought to be 
decently at home, or busy in the field with 
their fathers.. They scramble for money, and 
grow greedy and selfish, without having any 
of the excuse of town children, who suffer from 
want. A writer of power tells us how, when 
following two bare-footed, ragged, hungry- 
looking children in London, who were gossip- 
ping as they walked, he heard the one say to 
the other, ‘‘Once I had a halfpenny;” and 
then came the story of the single halfpenny, 
which made an event in a life. Here, the 
children in the by-roads receive many pennies 
in a day, during three or four months of the 
year, and sometimes silver; and they scramble 
for the coin thrown to them as if it were the 
bread of life that it is to the cellar-born child 
in a large town. Something even worse may 
be seen. A lubberly boy lies on the grass, 
basking in the sunshine, and bids the little, 
pale girl—his sister or playmate—watch the 
gate. When a car comes, she opens the heavy 
gate with difficulty and toil. A penny is thrown. 
He signs to her to pick it up, and bring it to 
him. He sees entreaty in her eyes, though 
she dares not refuse to come. He wrenches 
the money out of her hand, pockets it, motions 
her to her hot station again, and composes 
himself to sleep till the next wheels are heard. 
This was pointed out to me by a friend, who 
saw in this little anecdote an illustration of the 
lot of woman, wherever woman can be made to 
work. The tourists may have brought much 
good into our district; but we owe to them the 
great evil, that the children on the by-roads 
have the hurtful experience of profuse gains 
during a short season, of an employment which 
is more like begging than work. 

The scenery grew wilder at every step for 
the next mile or two,—over heaths, and past 
little Langdale town, where there are rushing 
springs and rude sheepfolds below, and oppo- 
site, stretching up the mountain slope, the old 
pack-horse road, once the only road to White- 
haven. We held on and up towards the ridge 
which separated us from the vale, which is-the 
scene of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion.” ‘‘ Behold! 
beneath our feet a little lowly vale.” Who is 
there that cannot go on with the quotation— 
that does not remember the urn-like shape of 
the vale, the ‘“‘ two green fields,” the ‘‘ moor- 
land house,” the cuckoo “ shouting faint tidings 
of some gladder place?” There was the little 
tarn, like a circle of light in a dark place, 
shining as it does amidst its enclosure of som- 
bre hills. The moorland house is still the only 
one; but there are more trees by many hun- 
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dreds than when Wordsworth fixed his Solitary 
there. Plantations of larch stretch this way 
and that, and must make it a ‘ gladder place” 
for the cuckoo when the bright green tassels 
come out on every spray. This was the place 
for us to dine; somewhere on the breast of 
the steep where the Solitary was desired to 
climb, for the good of body and spirit. We 
saw two children high up, where we were sure 
there must be a capital view of the whole 
recess, so we made for that point, and the 
creatures were so rooted to the spot by amaze- 
ment, that there was no fear of their flying. 
They were gathering bleaberries, and, as we 
were in no hurry, and could not have the sport 
of gathering bleaberries every day, we set to 
work to help them; and then bought all they 
had, and made them sit down to help us away 
with our dinner. There is little to be learned 
from children here. Between the breadth of 
their dialect, and the slowness of mind and 
speech of these mountaineers, it is difficult to 
obtain information from them. These chil- 
dren, however, could tell us that harvesting 
was going on in Langdale. As we looked down 
upon the oat-fields below us, we saw that there 
could be no harvest here yet, in this vale ‘ up- 
lifted high among the mountains,” but the 
half hour’s descent into Langdale would, we 
knew, make all the difference in climate and in 
seasons. It was time now to be going; so we 
made for the lowest of the surrounding ridges, 
a sort of gap, where the wonders of the head 
of Langdale began to open upon us. A most 
impressive assemblage of mountains it is, 
closing in a fertile expanse, whose fields run 
into nooks between the spurs of the mountains, 
and where a farmstead here and there peeps out 
from under its canopy of sycamores. There is 
no lake in this dale, but it looks as if it must 
at one time have been all water. The spurs 
thrown out by the mountains now meet and now 
alternate, so as to make the levels sometimes 
circular and sometimes winding. Except just 
at the head, the dale-farms are on the rising 
grounds which skirt the levels; and cheerful 
and pretty they are, each of gray stone, on its 
knoll, with its clump of trees about it, and 
ferns scattered all round it, and sheep browsing 
on the fells above, while, in spring, the ewes 
and lambs nestle near the shelter of the dwell- 
ing. After reaching the levels at the head 
of the dale, I led myself and my comrades 
into the same scrape that I had twice before 
fallen into. By following the road that 
winds through the middle, we came upon the 
beck at a point where there is no bridge. 
As before, it was decided that it would be too 
troublesome to go back; and we must just 
wade through barefoot. The water was de- 
lightfully cool and pleasant, but the stones 
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were terribly hard and sharp. These misad- 
ventures and vagaries are, however, what 
dwellers among mountains must not care 
about; and, once shod again, we found we 
were no worse. Another half mile brought us 
to Millbeck; and there, the sight of the well- 
known long table assured me that we had 
come to the right place at the right time. The 
harvest supper was to be this evening; and the 
geese were already in preparation. We pre- 
sented our bleaberries and shining nuts—ac- 
cepted an invitation to stay—and, to avoid 
being in the way meantime, set off to visit 
Dungeon-Ghyll Force—half a mile off on the 
mountain side. 

The name might lead a stranger to fancy 
that some noble’s castle was in question. But, 
in the language of the country people, a fissure 
or cavern in the rock is called a dungeon. 
Ghyll means a fissure also; so dungeon is 
emphatically a fissure by name, and it cer- 
tainly is so by nature. When we reached the 
spot where the dark chasm yawned, and the 
waters were loud, my young companions won- 
dered how the sight could ever be got at, or 
whether they were to be satisfied with the 
sound. At first I left them to puzzle it out, 
but when I drew to the verge, the laugh was 
against me. The broad, stout ladder which I 
had always found here before was gone—rotted 
by wet, and broken to pieces by stress of 
tourists—like some other things in the dis- 
trict. We could not think of being baffled, so 
we tried the descent, and found a footing in 
the rock. There it was, the waterfall in its 
cleft, tumbling and splashing, while the light 
ash, and all the vegetation besides, were in 
motion, as they are everlastingly, from the stir 
of the air. Looking up, we saw how a bridge 
was made at a vast height by the lodgment of 
a block in the chasm. We were fortunate in 
being there just at that hour of the autumn 
evening when the sunlight gushes in obliquely, 
& narrow, radiant, translucent screen, itself 
lighting up the gorge, but half concealing the 
projections and waving ferns behind it. The 
way in which it.converts the spray into sparks 
and gems can be believed only by those who 
have seen it. 

What a contrast was the scene we returned 
to! What a noise of mirth and feeding! How 
the beef and bread disappeared when every 
bone of each goose was picked! And the pies 
and cakes—how they melted away out of sight! 


The people here keep no beer in the house at | 
ordinary times; because of the watching of | 


the excise when they serve refreshment to 
strangers, lest they, having no license, should 
furnish any excisable article for pay. But now, 


how the beer-jugs went round! Themen were | 


thirsty with their harvest-home labours, and, 
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they said, with shouting the tidings along the 
vale: so they drank heartily, not intemperately, 
however, for they cared more for the dance 
than the pleasures of the table. While the 
elderly men sat in the porch, and on the 
benches outside the house, smoking their pipes, 
and comparing all the harvest-homes they had 
known, the lads and lasses, the fiddler and a 
drummer that they had by some means caught, 
adjourned.to a loft for the dance. ‘So, you 
call this dancing!” said F., evidently thinking 
that though he had intended asking some of 
the lasses to dance, he could not rival the 
sport he saw. The thumping was like a despe- 
rate attempt to bring down the building; and 
the stronger the thumping, the louder was the 
drum ; so that the fiddler wrought till the per- 
spiration ran down his face, without making 
himself much heard. I was beginning to find 
this intolerable, when the host beckoned me 
away, telling me that I might like to see what 
some of the young people were doing with our 
nuts. 

We looked into the back kitchen, where a 
great fire was burning on the hearth, in the 
wide chimney common in old farm-houses here, 
and there was a girl on her knees in the heat, 
with two or three other girls and lads behind 
her, all intently watching a row of nuts laid 
just within the fire. They were telling matri- 
monial fortunes. If a mut, named after a lover, 
bounced, he would prove faithless. If a pair 
burned quietly away together, it would be a 
happy marriage. If they cracked and started 
off from each other, there would be discord. 
We little supposed, when we gathered these 
nuts, what power of hope and fear, pain and 
pleasure, lay within their shells. 

We were entreated not to think of departing 
before the fun was over. It would not be late, 
the host assured me, as the Sabbath was near, 
and a guest was willing to carry us in his cart 
three miles or more on our way home. It was 
only for the lad and his sister to walk home in the 
moonlight those three miles, which they would 
like better than riding, if they had merry com- 
pany. The fun was over early. At a quarter 
before twelve the son of the principal guest, a 
substantial statesman, much looked up to in 
the dale, went to the fiddler and said, ‘‘ My 
father’s respects, and he will be obliged to you 
to lend him the fiddlestick.” The hint was 





taken. Before the clock struck twelve, we 
had departed ; and we left very few behind us. 
After a jogging ride of four miles, and a silent 
walk of two more in the mellow moonlight, we 
found ourselves on our own terrace, taking a 
loving look of our solemn circle of mountains, 
_ while the servants were waking up at the sound 
| of the door-bell, and preparing to let us in and 
light us to bed. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DRESS. 


BY MRS8. 


Cc. M- KIRKLAND. 


(Concluded from p. 102.) 


THERE is, no doubt, a reflex influence in 
dress. One of the best ways of inspiring the 
degraded with self-respect is to supply them 
with decent and suitable clothing. We are 
wholly unable, at any stage of cultivation, to 
withstand this influence. No lady is the same 
in a careless and untasteful morning envelope, 
and an elegant evening dress; the former low- 
ers her tone—depreciates her to herself, even 
though the latter may be quite incapable of 
inspiring her with pride. No man feels quite 
at ease in a shining new coat; he is conscious 
of an inequality between his present self and 
the old friend whom he could have met so 
warmly yesterday. The friend may not notice 
the coat or its influence, but the wearer never 
forgets it. The Spectator, or some one of those 
cunning old observers, tells of a young lady 
who carried herself with unusual hauteur, and 
seemed to feel a new consciousness of power, 
upon no greater occasion than the wearing of 
a new pair of elegant garters. This affords an 
argument both for and against dress. We ought 
not to wear what makes us proud and creates 
a secret contempt of others; but neither should 
we neglect anything that aids our self-respect 
and keeps our spirits at the proper pitch. Some 
parents, from the best motives in the world, do 
their children serious injury by wilfully deny- 
ing them such dress as may put them on an 
outward equality with their young companions, 
or make them feel equal. It is in vain to be 
philosophical for other people; we must con- 
vince their judgments and bring them over to 


our way of thinking, before we can obtain true | 


and healthy conformity. We submit with tole- 
rable grace to restraints rendered necessary by 
circumstances, but those which appear to us 
capricious or arbitrary do not often make us 
better, especially where they touch our pride— 
that tissue of irritable nerves in which our mo- 
ral being is enwrapt. 

Every one must have noticed the effect of 
dress upon the character and condition of ser- 
vants. Those who have grown up in houses 
where slatternly personal habits are allowed, 
never become really respectable, even although 
they may have many good qualities. They do 
not respect themselves, and their sympathy with 
their employers is blunted by the great diffe- 
rence in outward appearance. It is true that 
domestics sometimes act so earnestly upon this 





principle, that they end in erring on the side 
of too much attention to costume. We remem- 
ber once, and once only, finding at a foreign 
hotel a chambermaid dressed in silk, with arti- 
ficial roses in her hair; the feeling that she 
would not be of much use to us flashing across 
the mind at once. English servants hit the 
happy medium oftener than any other; their 
tidiness suggests alacrity, and we have a com- 
fortable assurance of being well served, as soon 
as we look upon them. It is odd what a diffe- 
rence one feels in offering a gratuity to a well 
or ill-dressed attendant in travelling. Shabbi- 
ness favours our penuriousness, most remark- 
ably! The eye scans the expectant instinc- 
tively, and instead of the generous impulse to 
give most liberally to those who need, we gra- 
duate our donation by the probable expectation 
of one who has evidently not found the world 
very generous. If the servant be well enough 
dressed to bespeak independence, and especially 
if he be gifted with the modest assurance which 
is often both cause and consequence of good for- 
tune, pride whispers us at once not to disgust 
so genteel a person by a shabby gift, and we 
bestow on success what we should grudge to 
necessity. 

Who can guess the influence of dress upon 
the soldier? What would be the spirit of an 
army in plain clothes, patched at the elbows, 
or even frosty at the seams? In this inquiry we 
bar the American Revolution, and the ‘‘ looped 
and windowed raggedness”’ of its heroes, as not 
being in point. We are speaking of soldiers 
by profession, not of men in arms for their 
altars and their fires. How many of our young 
men would seek commissions if the Quaker 
garb were prescribed? Sydney Smith speaks 
of the privilege of ornamenting one’s head with 
the tail of a belligerent bird, and covering with 
gold lace the course of the ischiatic nerve, 2% 
among the strong reasons for military ardour, 
and he was doubtless right. If bravery de- 
pended on the internal stock of solid, deliberate 
courage, there would be fewer soldiers; ‘4 
swashing and a martial outside” inspires the 
imagination, at least, if not the reason. But 
what has reason to do with fighting, a matter 
in which cocks and bull-dogs are so far supe 
rior to men? 

The conventual dress has evidently no little 
power over the imagination, and consequently 
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over the character and feelings of the wearer. | 
No one can see a nun without being sensible of | 
this. There is such a careful significance about | 
it, and it is so different in principle from | 
the dress of the world, that it would seem as if | 
worldly passions and affections could hardly | 
live within it. The Black and the Gray nuns, 
of certain orders, wear bands of starched linen 
which entirely hide the forehead, cheeks, chin, 
and bust, while the back of the head and per- 
son is equally concealed by a veil of black serge, 
fastened at the crown and so arranged that a 
portion can be drawn over the eyes. This is 
the nun of our youthful fancy, and we cannot 
approach her without a degree of awe, while, 
on her part, she seems to feel herself a sacred 
person. Turn her out into the world and dress 
her like other women, and new cares and wishes 
would roll in upon her like a flood, for she would 
lack one continual memento if not support of | 
her sanctity. Beads and breviaries would soon 
seem out of place among jewels and laces; as 
embarrassing as, per contra, were the flounces 
of a dashing dame whom we saw painfully toil- 
ing up the Scala Santa on her knees, and 
obliged to lift and manage her rebellious finery 
atevery rise. The uuns at the Béguinage, near 
Ghent, wear great wide-bordered caps, like 
market-women, and so they seemed very much 
in place sitting in the shade of the wall, shell- 
ing beans, and chattering among themselves, 
with no great appearance or perhaps even feel- 
ing of dignity, although they are said to be 
mostly high-born. We may urge this reflex 
influence of dress against the indulgence of ex- 
pensive or showy tastes. The appetite grows 
with what it feeds on; our standard rises with 
our habits. When we are used to the feeling | 
which accompanies rich and recherché costume, 
a lower style seems to us mean and unworthy, 
especially on ourselves—it is well if the influ- 
ence go no further. What pitiable instances 
we see of a depression that has no better source 
than the lack of means to dress expensively, | 
after the habit had been formed; what a craven 
spirit is that which has nothing better to sus- 
tain it than the consciousness of elegant cloth- 
ing! Poor human nature! Few of us dare 
profess to be free from this weakness. It is 
strange that literary efforts should be some- 
times dependent on dress, yet we are assured 
that this is the case. One author can only 
Write in dishabille, another in full dress. | 
Richardson required a laced suit, and a dia- 
mond on his finger; Rousseau acknowledged a 
similar dependence at certain periods of his 
life. We once knew a minister who never wrote 
4 good sermon unless he had his old study-gown 
on. Scott boasted that he had never learned 
any of the night-gown-and-slipper tricks that 
literary men are apt to indulge in, but pursued 
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his avocations in his ordinary gear. Lady- 
authors do not let the world into the secrets of 
their boudoirs; but we suspect few of them 
write with arms covered with bracelets, or 
waists compressed to French-print pattern, 
however they may own subjection to these va- 
nities in their ordinary states. Literary pur- 
suits have certainly some slight tendency to 
preserve the mind from too exclusive devotion 
to appearance; let this atone for some of the 
sins which they are supposed to favour. 

One vice of dress literary ladies are accused 
of, and sometimes justly, viz.: a predilection for 
the picturesque. We call this a vice of dress, 
because it generally makes the wearer remark- 
able, and not pleasantly so. Dress may’ be 
sometimes individual without offence; ordina- 
rily, good taste and good breeding require that 
it should, in its general aspect, conform to the 
common standard, not to an ideal one peculiar 
to the wearer. It must be remembered that 
costume which would serve admirably for a 
picture or a description, may be quite unpre- 
sentable in a drawing-room. In the old satiri- 
cal novel of Cherubina, or the Heroine, the lady, 
impassioned for the picturesque, takes ‘‘ an en- 
tire piece of the finest cambric,’”’ and disposes 
it most statuesquely about her person. ‘‘A 
zone, a clasp, and a bodkin,” she says, ‘‘ com- 
pleted all!” But the result was disastrous. 
Far short of this extreme, we have seen ima- 
ginative ladies make the most extraordinary 
figure in company, from the indulgence of an 
individual taste in dress, instead of a modest 
acquiescence with the reigning mode. 

‘‘What! be a slave to Fashion!’ ‘‘No, but 
make fashion your servant, by using it just so 
far as it serves your purpose, i. e., enables you 
to present a becoming and respectable appear- 
ance in society.”” We venture to say that it is 
hardly possible to respect anybody who is fan- 
tastically dressed. To differ much from others 
in this matter, bespeaks a degree of thought 
and plan on the part of the wearer, which de- 
tracts from dignity of character. We all like 
the company of even an ultra-fashionist, made 
up by tailors or milliners, better than of one 
who forces us to notice trifles, by appearing in 
array so peculiar as to strike the eye while it 
offends the habit, at least, if not the judgment. 
To be passive under the hands of people who 


make it their business to study the forms, ef- 


fect, and harmony of dress is surely wiser than 
to usurp their office, for which one’s own habi- 
tual employments are likely to do anything but 
prepare. A veto power must be reserved, how- 
ever, for people who live always in an atmo- 
sphere of decoration are rather prone to over- 
dress one, if they are not watched. Eyes ac- 
customed to a furnace glare may learn to deem 
the light of common day ineffectual. 
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Women generally have -an intense dislike to 
the picturesque style in female dress, and they 
are not at all apt to think favourably of the 
stray sheep who adopt it. Some ‘‘ill-avis’d”’ 
persons fancy that ladies dress for the eyes of 
gentlemen, but this opinion shows little know- 
ledge of the sex. Gentlemen dress for ladies, 
but ladies for each other. The anxiety that is 
felt about the peculiarities of fashion, the chase 
after novelty, the thirst for expense, all refer 
to women’s jadgment and admiration, for of 
these particulars men know nothing. Here we 
touch upon the point in question. Women who 
depart from fashion in search of the picturesque 
are suspected of a special desire to be charm- 
ing to the other sex, a fault naturally unpar- 
donable, for ought we not all to start fair? 
Has any individual a right to be weaving pri- 
vate nets, and using unauthorized charms? A 
lady who values her character, had better not 
pretend to be independent of the fashion. The 
extra admiration of a few of her more poetical 
beaux will not compensate for the angry sar- 
casms she must expect from her own sex. This 
is a matter in which we find it hard to be mer- 
ciful, or even candid. 

Shall the becoming, then, be sacrificed to the 
caprices of fashion, which consults heither 
complexion; shape, nor air, but considers the 
female sex only as a sort of dough, which is to 
be moulded at pleasure, and squeezed into all 
possible forms, at the waving of a wand? We do 
not go so far. There are rules of taste,—stan- 
dards of grace and beauty,—boundaries of mo- 
desty and propriety,—restraints of Christian 
benevolence. Saving and excepting the claims 
of these, we say follow the fashion enough to 
avoid singularity, and do not set up to be an 
inventor in costume. 

Of the artifices of dress, we might say a good 
deal, if we were not afraid of growing intole- 
rably serious. Not so much the artifices by 
which defects of person are rendered less 
noticeable, as those which are intended to 
compass an appearance beyond our means. 
This leads to mock jewelry, and various other 
meannesses, as well as to that vicious habit of 
shopping which tempts the salesman to dis- 
honesty, by showing him it is vain to hope to 
sell good articles at fair prices. ‘‘ We’ve been 
cutting up several whole pieces of lace into 
remnants,” said a shopman the other day, in 
our hearing, ‘‘ because ladies will not buy un- 
less we have remnants for them.” And the 
time that is spent in walking miles in chase of 
bargains, which generally prove dear enough 
in the end, might be considered worse than 
wasted, if it were not that there is some exer- 
cise for the muscles in this sort of enterprise. 
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and that it is not very easy to draw the line 
between a proper care of one’s money, and too 
great a solicitude to obtain ‘cheap things,” 
Nobody knows with certainty, except the pur- 
chaser herself, what is the motive, and what 
the merit or demerit of the labour she submits 
to in shopping ; but she knows very well, and to 
her must the decision be referred. If a weak 
hankering after a style of dress more costly 
than we can honestly afford, causes us to shop 
in a mean and grasping way, we, at least, 
know it, whether any one else discovers it or 
not, and it is a matter very well worth an 
hour’s thought and sifting. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more hardening 
to the heart, in a small way, than the habit 
here alluded to. After we have once set our 
mark too high, and are straining every nerve 
to approach it, no spare dollar is ever at our 
command for a benevolent or friendly purpose. 
The too-great toils of an anxious husband— 
painful contrasts with less aspiring or less 
successful friends—the half-paid labours of the 
poor seamstress who contributes to further our 
selfish aims—the sight of suffering which has 
just claims upon us—all are as nothing and less 
than nothing. Conscience, pity, and affection 
are not more surely blunted by any of the so- 
called minor offences, than by a pursuit of 
dress in this temper. The competition is too 
keen for friendship, too petty for generosity, 
almost too grasping for honesty. We have 
high authority for believing that it has even 
been known to lead to insanity, and, judging 
by some extreme cases within our notice, we 
can well imagine it. A pursuit so futile, so 
inimical to all that is serious and ennobling, 
can hardly be safe; for Nature will revenge 
herself when we trample her best gifts under 
foot, and insist on choosing for ourselves 
position in the scale of being far lower than 
that which she assigns us. 

In speaking of the significance of dress, we 
can hardly omit to notice the practice of wear- 
ing mourning—one in which all the world has 
seemed, until now, to be of one mind. The 
savage wears knife-cuts, the Jew, a beard—the 
Oriental, ashes—the Anglo-Saxon, bombazine 
and weepers—and so on, through a strange va- 
riety, among which must be counted the flame- 
robe of the Hindoo widow, probably in many 
cases no whit more truly significant than the 
less costly one of her white sister. An impulse 
thus universal must needs be referred to n0 
manufactured sentiment. In spite of the Qua- 
ker and the rationalist—who find reasons quite 
conclusive, on their principles, against the prac- 
tice—we must consider the impulse to put on 4 
garb significant of grief, as a perfectly natural 


It is true that the desire to get what the | one. The immediate presence of sorrow is ab- 
English call your “ pen’orth,” is a natural one, | sorbing and exclusive. Even the affection of 
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survivors is of little value to us while bereave- 
ment is fresh. The mind, insanely devoted to 
one topic, can entertain other thoughts only as 
they point to that. It would have the world 
and its concerns at a stand, that nothing may 
hinder the indulgence and fostering of its 
misery. Society is nothing to it—the customs 
of life are empty or irksome—the living are 
yulgar—only the dead precious and sublime. 
It is in this mood that mourning-weeds origi- 
nate—this is the theory of them. Practically 
—and here arise the objections to them—they 
are quite another thing. 

The peculiar dignity of grief is that it brings 
the sufferer into immediate contact with the 
supernatural world. No matter how hard or 
how world-spoiled the heart—no matter how 
vitiated the imagination or the habits—when 
one that we love with our strong, human, in- 
stinctive love, is stricken down before our eyes, 
we see the Hand that deals the blow, and the 
occasion at once rises to the grandeur of a di- 
vine visitation. To cherish sorrow becomes on 
this account honourable; it individualizes us, 
and raises us above the common careless herd; 
we have had direct communication with the 
mysterious Unknown; we have a right to be 
distinguished. But this, being a passionate 
state, does not naturally endure. The present 
resumes its hold upon us, and we feel that we 
are falling into the line again, not willingly, 
but by an irresistible power—that of habit. 
Mourning garments do something towards ar- 
resting this tendency; they at least serve to 
remind ourselves and those about us that we 
have been among high thoughts—that we have 
had heart-experiences which in some degree 
revealed us to ourselves, and so raised us for 
the time, above demeaning daily influences. 

This being the signification of grief and its 
symbols, counterfeits become inevitable. While 
there is nothing which people repel more in- 
dignantly than the imputation of insensibility 
under bereavement, it must be that mourning 
is often worn as a mere form. Instead of being 
a voluntary putting away of the vanity of 
dress—a purposed disfiguring of ourselves to 
the living out of devotion to the idea of the 
dead—it becomes as finical and ostentatious as 
& coronation robe, and sits as incongruously 
on the wearer. Whether we ought, for the 
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we may have to say on that topic, for another 
occasion. 

The array of the body for the grave—every- 
where a point of sacred interest—has a mean- 
ing, of course, though at our stage of civiliza- 
tion it is not always an obvious one. In coun- 
tries more under the acknowledged influence 
of primitive ideas than our own, there afe 
various picturesque and beautiful decorations 
of the lifeless form, as flowers, ribands, and 
even robes of ceremony. There is an attempt 
to throw something like illusion over what is 
in itself revolting—to withstand the death-chill 
as long as possible by suggestions of life’s sun- 
shine. This attempt marks timid, poetical, and 
sensitive races; to our sturdiness there is a 
sort of savage pleasure in facing death in all 
his horrible distinctness. We banish whatever 
looks like the garb of living men. We choose 
forms and tints that insure a cadaverous aspect 
to the dead, and make him as unlike the breath- 
ing, hopeful yesterday as possible. It would 
seem almost sacrilegious to us to lay him in the 
earth ‘‘in his habit as he lived;” to dress him 
in rich robes, as for some solemn audience, 
would be so revolting that we could hardly 
expect friends to be found adventurous enough 
to countenance the last rites. Yet why should 
this be so? Why should we put weapons into 
the hand of death, where with to pierce our own 
souls, and help the grave to its too easy victory 
over the imagination? Why not consent to 
greater simplicity of reception of the last 
enemy? To figure death as a grinning skele- 
ton has not the moral effect we think it has; 
it is only a confession of weakness. The poet- 
ical image of a beautiful female folding a sleep- 
ing infant to her bosom, and bearing it softly 
away, amid the hush of night, to the distant 
spheres, inspires loftier and more dutiful 
thoughts of the change decreed alike to all, 
and necessarily beneficent. 

We have hardly done more in these papers 
than express our opinion that the expression 
of our dress is nearly as characteristic as that 
of our faces; but if we have put our readers 
upon thinking the matter out for themselves, 
we shall be content. We would fain redeem 
them from the tyranny of French prints, which, 
made for sale, and not faithful transcripts of 
the graceful and artistically chaste costume of 





sake of such instances, to condemn the wearing 
of mourning altogether, may still be a question. 
In discussing the significance of dress, we touch | 


the Parisian é/égante, have done much to intro- 
duce a gaudy and vicious style among us—a 
style which, in very many cases, would not bear 


its morals only by implication, reserving what | interpreting on the principles here advanced. 





THE LOVES 


Ir is a beautiful and innocent superstition 
of enthusiastic youth, to believe that the heart 
can feel only once in life the full power of true 
love. With the same one-sidedness (although 
with more selfishness) youth would appropriate 
to itself, exclusively, the feeling which is em- 
phatically love. Parental affection, friendship, 
tender attachment, charity, etc., they are wil- 
ling to allow to their elders. But who has not 
heard, already in life, of an old maid ridiculed 
for clinging with unshaken, unrewarded, in- 
tense affection to the object of her early love? 
or still worse, for opening, in a late period of 
her neglected life, her blasted, but not withered 
heart to the rays of the cheering sun of a ten- 
der passion? who has not seen youthful lips 
smile at the unremitting, endearing, playful 
attentions of an old husband to an old wife? 
or who has not had occasion to hear the cruel 
railleries, the merciless taunt of the world, if 
these attentions are paid to a young one? 

It may, indeed, not be untrue that Love in 


its ideal intenseness, we mean the full-blown | 


blossom of pure, tender, fervent, elevating, 
all-resigning, all-giving Love, springs forth 
only once from the weedy soil of the human 
heart; and alas! how many long lives are spun 
off without its germ ever breaking forth, with- 
out its seed ever shooting up! But to a close 
observer of human nature, experience teaches 
that the heart of man—and of woman, we add 
—is in the course of time, and according to 
different periods of life, susceptible of a variety 
of sensations, which, each in its kind, may de- 
serve to be called love; just as in the cardinal 
colours, which we designate by the names of 
red, blue, green, etc., we can distinguish a 
whole series of shades, from delicate carnation 
to deep, rich, glowing crimson, or from airy, 
pearly blue to princely indigo, etce.; just 
also as the rose-bushes, which we admire 
equally in fields and cultivated grounds, bear 
a variety of fragrant flowers, from the queenly 
garden-rose through all the numerous species 
of tea-roses, moss-roses, hundred-leaved roses, 
and whatever may be their thousand names, 
down to the simple, wild, four-leaved, blushing 
thing, which smiles upon the traveller from the 
roadside. 

Nothing offers more’striking illustrations of 
these remarks than the lives of the poets. Many 


and various are the sweet, the passionate, the 
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| playful effusions in verse which those same 
| different shades of love have produced; al- 
though we believe the deepest, most intense, 
most ardent feeling was hardly ever productive. 
To be loved by a poet, to be the theme of his 
verses, to live to posterity in his immortal 
poems—what woman’s ambition does not feel 
flattered by the mere idea? and yet—what 
woman’s heart has ever been satisfied with it? 

The long life of Goethe, to whom a peculiarly 
susceptible poetical nature, united with a 
superior mind, and an uncommonly handsome 
person, gave an irresistible power over the 
| female heart, affords in a variety of interesting 
incidents during a period of more than sixty 
years, almost alone sufficient illustrations for 
the different shades of love. 

His early childish attachments did not pro- 
bably differ much in nature from those of 
| other boys of his age. His mother mentioned 
to Bettina as his first love, the beautiful 
daughter of an innkeeper at Offenbach, who 
was then known under the name of ‘ Schoen 
Gretchen” (pretty Margaret). It remains, 
however, uncertain whether the good old lady’s 
memory did not confound this person, with the 
lovely girl of the same name, whose lot it 
was in a somewhat later period of the great 
poet’s life, to cull the first buds of his fresh, 
glowing, tender, passionate, and withal pure 
feelings. 

Of another childish partiality Goethe speaks 
himself in his ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung.”’ It 
did not, of course, amount to much, ‘ but did 
some honour to his heart, as it was of a pecu- 
liarly tender, respectful nature, and was some- 
what strengthened by pity.” The object was 
the elder sister of a little French playmate, 
both the children of an actress attached to 4 
French company, which seems to have come to 
Frankfort with the French garrison that occu- 
pied this free city during the Seven Years’ War. 
Goethe was, at the time of this acquaintance, 
not yet ten years old; the girl a few years 
‘¢ older, well-formed, of a pleasant, regular face, 
brown complexion, black hair and eyes.” She 
received the attentions of the boy kindly, and 
thanked him “politely” whenever he brought 
her some fruit or some flower. But he never 
saw these little homages cheer her habitual 
melancholy look, never perceived in her still, 
sad manners, which seem to have been the re- 
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sult of domestic discomfort, a trace that she 
heeded those attentions otherwise. 

When he was not yet full fifteen years old— 
and a boy of a wonderful maturity he must 
have been, carefully instructed at home, well 
read in all branches of polite literature, already 
the author of a variety of occasional poems 
and essays, and everywhere treated more like 
a man than like a child—he got acquainted 
with a set of young men, who belonged rather 
to the lower half of the middle class, and to 
whose company his flattered vanity gave, 
doubtless, the principal attraction. Besides, 
he soon felt that the intercourse with persons 
of various ranks and occupations, and all of 
them somewhat older than he, showed him 
more of the world as it was, than more refined 
and exclusive society. His new friends were, 
by no means, engaged in any low undertakings, 
but, as they were not in any definite course of 
business, they tried to get along in the world 
as well as they could by copying for attorneys, 
doing errands for merchants and _ brokers, 
instructing the children of mechanics, whose 
parents distrusted the common schools, repeat- 
ing with older ones, who prepared themselves 
for confirmation, the lessons of the minister, 
and above all, as it appears, writing to order 
the poems, called carmina, usual at that period 
for weddings, funerals, birthdays, ete. 

It was young Goethe’s uncommon facility in 
writing rhymes and verses, and his talent for 
seizing at once the poetical side of any situa- 
tiou, that brought him first in contact with 
these young men. 
from him a poetical epistle, written in the 
name of a modest but enamoured girl, and 
addressed to a silly and conceited young man, 
whom they mystified in a merciless way, by 
making him believe that it came from a certain 
young lady to whom he paid attentions. Goethe 
who, like most young people, shared in a taste 
for mystification, entered into the jest, and was 
induced by the request of the poor deceived 
youth, to write an answer in his name, likewise 
in verse, and this epistle, the latter was per- 
suaded, was sent to his mistress, and received 
by her. 
much applause in the merry little circle, that 
the stupid young man, whom Goethe had never 
seen, was on the point of believing that he 
himself had composed it, but insisted upon 
thanking his secretary personally. For this 
purpose he was induced to treat his false 
friends to a little supper at the house of these 
latter, and Goethe was persuaded to attend. 
The supper was frugal but decent; the con- 
versation, however, aimed so exclusively at the 
taunting and fooling of the vain and dull young 
fellow, that Goethe, from good nature and good 


taste, soon felt tired of the joke. He was long- 
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They contrived to draw | 


It turned out so well, and found so | 
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ing to get away, when a young girl, a cousin, 
who lived in the house in rather a dependent 
situation, came accidentally into the room to 
perform some little service for the company 
herself, because the maid, as she said, was 
unwell, and gone to bed. 

The impression which this unexpected charm- 
ing appearance made on the boy, was at once 
powerful and lasting; and, indeed, all that we 
hear of this lovely and pure-minded girl made 
her worthy to be the first love of him who, not 
full ten years afterwards, was already con- 
sidered as one of the greatest poets of the age. 
He describes her as being *‘ of an uncommon, 
nay, if one saw her in these environs, incredi- 
ble beauty.” ‘‘Everything in her,” he says, 
‘‘appeared exquisite.” Her eyes were “ calm 
and truthful,” her mouth was charming, her 
figure eminently elegant, her small head grace- 
fully connected with her lovely bust by a deli- 
cate and slender neck. 

‘‘ The form of this maiden,” Goethe says in 
his autobiography, ‘followed me from this 
moment everywhere. It was the first lasting 
impression which a female being had made 
upon me, and as I could not, nor indeed wished 
to find any pretext to visit her at her house, I 
went on her account to church, and soon had 
found out where she used to sit. Thus, during 
the long Protestant service, [ could look my fill. 
At going out of church I did not dare to speak 
to her, still less to accompany her home; it 
was bliss enough to have been perceived by her, 
to have seen her return my bow by a nod.” 

So pure, so innocent were the feelings with 
which Margaret—this was her name—had im- 
pressed him. Her cousins, however, did not 
suffer the acquaintance to drop. They wanted 
him to continue the correspondence already 
commenced, and our enamoured young poet, 
to whom this jest afforded a welcome opportu- 
nity to see his beloved, found himself willing 
to write another letter in the name of the 
young lady, and carried it to the house of 
Margaret’s relatives. 

He had thought of her when he wrote it. He 
had expressed the sentiments of a loving girl 
just as he would have wished Margaret to 
express herself to him. Hence it was not un- 
natural that it had an animation—a glow of 
feeling, which secured for it the admiration of 
his friends, Margaret’s cousins. They only 
suggested some alterations, referring to the 
situation of the young lady, who was of good 
family and in easy circumstances, not poor and 
dependent like Margaret, of whom alone he 
thought when he wrote the verses. They left 
him to himself for this purpose, Margaret only 
was sitting in a corner of the room at her 
spinning-wheel. He struck out some verse, 
wrote another, struck out again. ‘It will not 
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do?” he cried at last. ‘‘The better,” said 
Margaret in a serious tone, ‘‘I wish it would 
not do at all. You should not meddle with 
these things.” She rose and stepped up to 
him to the table where he sat. ‘Do not 
meddle with it,” she said again. ‘It seems 
to be an innocent jest; it is a jest, but not an 
innocent one. I have already seen several 
cases where the consequence of such misdoings 
have put our young people in great embarrass- 
ment.” 

‘But what shall I do?” asked I (he relates 
this incident himself); ‘‘the letter is written, 
and they depend upon my altering it.”’ 

‘«¢ Believe me,’ she replied, ‘do not alter it 
at all; go away, and take it back with you; 
see, | am a poor girl, and dependent ow these 
my relations, who, indeed, do not do anything 
bad, but sometimes do improper things for fun 
and gain’s-sake; see, I have resisted their 
urging, and have not copied their first letter, 
as they wanted me todo. And you, a young 
man of so good a family, well off, independent, 
why should you suffer yourself to become their 
instrument in an affair from which, certainly, 
nothing good can arise, yet which may have, per- 
haps, some unpleasant consequences for you?’” 

There was a charming moral dignity in this 
lovely girl, who cannot have been older than 
seventeen or eighteen years; a certain energy 
of character, also, which shows at once that 
she was no common being. She seemed to 
have felt keenly the disadvantages of her de- 
pendent situation. To enable herself to get a 
living she worked secretly for some milliner ; 
she proposed to learn the French language ; 
she showed in her conversations with her young 
lover a thirst for information, which he, fond 
of teaching, was eager to satisfy. ‘I wish I 
was a boy,” she said; ‘*‘ we would go to the Uni- 
versity together, and get our fill of learning.” 
He had disappointed her cousins ; by her influ- 
ence they were soon reconciled. He made it 
up by writing a funeral elegy, and a poem for 
a wedding for them, by which means he could 
continue an intercourse which had gradually 
become the most urgent want of his young 
heart. He was with them every evening, while 
his parents believed him to be in one of the 
families of their numerous acquaintance. Itis 
true, the company, increasing by degrees, and 
admitting sometimes rather suspicious subjects, 


was not quite to his taste; but Gretchen herself 


grew dearer and dearer to him by her natural 
charms and the delicate propriety of her beha- 
viour. ‘‘ Her manners,” he said, ‘‘ were only 
calculated to keep me at a distance. She gave 
her hand to no one, even not tome.* She did 


* Shaking hands is not a common salutation in Ger- 
many. A lady permits the pressure of her hand only as 
a special favour. 
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not suffer any one to touch her. Only she 
sometimes sat down close by me, especially 
when I was writing or reading aloud, and lean- 
ing familiarly her arm on my shoulder, looked 
into my book or on my paper; but whenever | 
assumed a similar liberty, she retired immedi- 
ately, and I was sure that she would not soon 
come back. Never have I seen her practise that 
familiarity towards any one else.” 

This intercourse, from the innocence of which 
only the circumstance that it was intentionally 
kept secret, detracts in some measure, lasted 
only a short time, and the sudden and harsh 
manner in which it was interrupted, gave to 
the heart of the loving youth the most painful 
blow which it had until then received. Frank- 
fort, as our readers are perhaps aware, was 
the place where the Roman-German emperors 
were crowned. In the year 1764, the period 
of Goethe’s and Gretchen’s love, the coronation 
of Joseph, the son of Marie-Theresa, as Roman 
king, and successor -to the imperial dignity, 
took place. Goethe, as a near relative of 
several persons belonging to the magistracy of 
the free city, had the best opportunities to see 
the different scenes of the splendid spectacle, 
and contrived to procure the necessary seats 
and tickets for Gretchen. After a happy 
evening, partly spent together in walking 
through the illuminated streets, he accompa- 
nied her home; parting at the door, she kissed 
him on the forehead. ‘It was the first and 
the last time,” he says, ‘‘ that she did me this 
favour, for I never have seen her again.” 

The following morning, when he was still in 
bed, his mother, in her lively way, broke into 
his room. She was very much excited. ‘Get 
up,” she said, ‘‘and be prepared for something 
very unpleasant. It is found out that you 
have kept bad company,,and have meddled 
with bad and dangerous things. Your father 
is very angry. I have obtained from him so 
much that he will have the affair examined by 
some one else. Stay in your room. The Coun- 
sellor Schneider (an old friend of the family) 
will come to see you. He is commissioned by 
the magistracy, as well as your father, for the 
thing is already before the police, and may 
take a very bad turn.” 

A kind of petty conspiracy had been indeed 





discovered, in which several of the connexions 
of Margaret’s cousins were implicated, al- 
though these latter themselves were afterwards 
| found perfectly innocent. Several young men 
| of good family were deeply involved. From 
daring mystifications and facetious violations 
of police laws, they had passed to merry feats of 
swindling, and other more serious misdoings. 
In that way they had become the prey of some 
more experienced and dangerous fellows, who 
had availed themselves of their influential 
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connexions by forged papers, false signatures, 
and similar criminal things. A young man, 
whose acquaintance Goethe had made through 
Gretchen’s cousins, and whom he had recom- 
mended to the burgomaster, his grandfather, 
for a subaltern place, had turned out as one of 
the worst of thesefellows. Goethe himself was 
examined in his room; the others—even poor 
Margaret,—before the court, where her perfect 
innocence was clearly proved, and she obtained 
permission, on her request, to withdraw to her 
own native city; for she was a stranger at 
Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the youth, aroused out of his 
sweetest dream with so cruel a hand, had gone 
through all the stages of indignation, passion, 
nay, despair. He burst into fits of tears, he 
rolled himself on the floor, he wrung his hands, 
and tore his hair; and the sobs and suffocating 
cries in which he spent half the nights, caused 
such a swelling of his throat, that for some 
time he was not able to swallow without conside- 
rable pain. 

At last the sharp edge of his distress was 
blunted by a serious disease. A_ physi- 
cian had to be called in; mother and sister 
did their best to comfort the unhappy patient ; 
on the part of his father a regular amnesty 
had been long since declared to him. During 
his recovery a friend of the house, whom 
young Goethe loved and esteemed, a gentle- 
man, who had been a tutor, and happened to 
be out of place, was engaged by his parents to 
keep him company, and to watch him. The 
good sense, the sympathy, and candour of this 
gentleman gained his confidence, and at last 
tranquillized him in some degree; the remedy, 
however, which completed the cure, could 
almost be called more cruel than the disease. 

The miserable young lover, namely, asked 
him at last with a trembling voice, what had 
become of Margaret? His friend begged him 
to be quiet. ‘* This young girl,” he said, ‘‘ had 
come off with honour; I have seen myself her 
deposition before the court with reference to 
you.” ‘* And what did she say ?” he cried, ex- 
cited at the very thought, that his tender 
secret, his holy feeling, had been laid open to 
such a tribunal. His friend hesitated. ‘If 
you insist upon knowing it,’”’ he said at length, 
‘““when she was asked about her relation to 
you, she answered with perfect frankness. I 
will not deny that I have seen him often, and 
liked to see him; but I always considered him 
as a child, and my inclination to him was that 
of a sister. In some instances I have been a 
good adviser to him, and so far was I from 
exciting him to any equivocal action, that I 
rather prevented him from taking part in mis- 
chievous doings, which could have become in- 
jurious to him.” 
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The effect of these words on the passionate 
boy may be well compared with that of a pail 
of cold water poured suddenly upon a blazing 
flame; a hissing, a crackling, followed by the 
fire rapidly dying away, will be the immediate 
consequence of it. To be publicly declared a 
baby by his lady-love, and herself not more 
than two or three years older than he, was 
more than his pride could bear. All her kind 
advice, all her charming little familiarities, 
appeared, at once, in quite a different light to 
him; nay, in the interest she had shown him, 
and in the slight favours by which she had 
bewitched him, he thought himself now, in his 
resentment, entitled to see the snares of a little 
coquette. From that moment he never men- 
tioned her name; he began to be ashamed of 
his passion; and although, as he himself ex- 
presses it, he could not leave off at once from 
the bad habit of thinking of her, his friends 
felt that he was on a fair way to recovery. 
How dear, however, the name of Gretchen re- 
mained to his heart, he proved afterwards by 
calling one of his most charming, most inte- 
resting poetical creations—Faust’s Margaret— 
by that name, although he cannot have meant 
to paint the character of his own sensible, firm, 
clear-minded Gretchen, in that other sweet, 
weak, passionate, all-loving, and all-yielding 
girl. 

The second love affair of which Goethe 
speaks in his autobiography, falls in that 
period of his life which he spent at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, which commenced about two 
years after his separation from Margaret; his 
biographers, indeed, mention his attachment 
to Charitas Meixner, a young lady from 
Worms, who spent some years in a family that 
lived in Goethe’s house, in order to complete 
her education. But it does not appear that 
his relation to her surpassed the limits of 
friendship, or of that species of devoted gal- 
lantry, which gives to the intercourse of young 
people a more refined character. On the con- 
trary, the increased intimacy in which he lived 
during this interval with his sister Cornelia, 
and the intense, enthusiastic character which 
this attachment assumed, seems to prove that 
his heart was otherwise free. 

Goethe’s second love, Annette Schonkopf, 
was the daughter of a boarding-house keeper 
at Leipsic; her mother, a native of Frankfort. 
Goethe, with an animated circle of friends, 
took his meals in her father’s house; she 
helped to prepare them, and brought him, 
herself, the wine that he drank at supper. It 
was probably his relation to her mother that 
procured him an unlimited admittance to their 
house. The young people conversed, sang, 
and played together, but the uniform inter- 
course with a girl of an inferior education, 
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however pretty, cheerful, and affectionate she 
might have been, could not but become soon 
tiresome to him. Indeed his temper had 
never completely recovered since his breach 
with Gretchen; besides this his youthful mind 
was troubled by numerous questions, on which 
even the experience of a long life is seldom 
able to give a satisfactory answer. In his 
agitated mood he commenced to torment the 
poor girl, now by bad humour, now by jealousy. 
She never gave him any occasion for the lat- 
ter; the former she bore with admirable pa- 
tience. But at last he discovered with dismay 
that his selfishness had estranged her from 
him. She did not love him any longer. Now, 
only, he felt her full value, now only how dear 
she was to him. But it was toolate. Neither 
passionate reproaches, nor humble, tender 
homages could regain her heart. The vehe- 
mence of pain and distress to which he gave 
himself up, at last threatened to destroy his 
health, and would have become dangerous to 
him had not his happy faculty of pouring out 
his feelings in poetical effusions relieved him 
in some measure. 

This period of his life was indeed rich in 

little songs, of which a few have come down to 
us. The dramatic Idyll, ‘“‘Die Lannen des 
Verliebten,” (The Lover’s Caprices) was the 
result of his remorse during one of the inter- 
vals of his quarrels with Annette. All, how- 
ever, that he produced at this age bears still 
decidedly the stamp of his time; viz., a certain 
prolixity of thought and expression, and a 
tame playing with words and antitheses—the 
influence of the French school, which then only 
recently had begun to be attacked in Germany. 
We notice this, especially, because it was only 
a few years afterwards that his genius broke 
out in two productions perfectly novel and 
original, i. e., Gétz von Berlichinger and Wer- 
ther. 
Seven or eight years later Goethe visited 
Leipsic, and met Annette again. ‘I have seen 
again my first girl,” he writes to a beloved 
female friend.  ‘‘ Everything is as it was, I 
only am different ; only that remains that stood 
in the purest relation tome. But Annette— 
ce n’est plus jolie.” 

Goethe finished his education at the University 
of Strasburg, a city which could, at that time, be 
still called a completely Germancity. The period 
between the twentieth and twenty-fourth year, 
when the youth ripens into the man, which he had 
just entered, is one of the greatest importance 
in every human life. For Goethe’s poetical 
development, the acquaintance with Shake- 
speare, who began to be the idol of the enthu- 
siastic youth of Germany at that time, was of 
decided influence. A transient inclination for 
the daughter of his French dancing-master 
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occupied his heart for a few months. But 
while he admired the sensible and gracefy) 
Emily, who was engaged to another, her sister 
Lucinda, a girl of a violent temper, was seized 
with a tremendous fit of passion for him, and 
so the connexion was broken off at once with- 
out any farther consequences. 

Shortly after, he was introduced by one of 
his friends into the house of a country minister, 
with the name of Brion, in the vicinity of 
Strasburg. He was kindly received in this 
hospitable family, who lived in a cheerful, 
social intercourse with the numerous neigh- 
bourhood, so that a world of simple, rural, 
unrestrained pleasure opened to the young 
man, who soon became the general favourite 
of this harmless, gay circle. The second 
daughter of the house, Frederika, a girl of 
fifteen, had struck him even at first sight as 
irresistibly lovely and attractive. ‘‘ Both the 
young ladies,’ he says, ‘‘wore still the so- 
called German dress, and this national cos- 
tume, which was almost superseded in the 
cities by the French fashions, was exceedingly 
becoming to Frederika. A short, white skirt, 
with a hanging flounce, reaching as far as the 
ankles, and showing wholly a pair of pretty little 
feet; a tight white corsage, and an apron of 
black silk—so she stood on the boundary be- 
tween the peasant-girl and the lady. Slender 
and light, just as if she had nothing to carry in 
her own weight, she walked along; her uncom- 
monly rich braids of fair hair fastened on the 
back part of her lovely head, seemed almosi 
too heavy for her delicate neck. Her serene, 
blue eyes shone so clearly, her prettily formed 
round little nose looked up so freely into the 
air, as if there could not be any cares in this 
world; her straw hat hung on her arm when 
she came in, and thus I had the pleasure to 
see and to know her at once in all her grace- 
fulness and loveliness.” 

Poor Frederika! She was soon to learn 
through him that there were cares in the 
world! Both young people yielded at once to 
the charms of this mutual intercourse, and 
lived through a short period of unspeakable, 
confiding, harmless happiness, in an intimacy, 
which doubtless was taken by Frederika’s pa- 
rents, as well as by herself, as the natural 
introduction to marriage in due time. Whether 
Goethe himself ever thought of the future in 
respect to this connexion does not clearly ap- 
pear. According to his autobiography we 
hardly should think that he ever did; but be- 
sides that, this would be exceedingly unnatural 
in so fervent, admiring, and sincere a lover as 
he was. We find in several of his poems from 
this period, indications that there was a time 
when he considered future marriage as a matter 
of course; and, indeed, why should he not? 
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Frederika, by her loveliness, good sense, and 
rare tact, was eminently fitted to move with 
ease in the higher circle in which a marriage 
with him would have introduced her. Besides, 
these engagements of students at the univer- 
sity were frequent, and we can hardly suppose 
that he felt already fully the imprudence of 
them. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that at the end of 
his university life, when he bore the image of 
the sweet girl still uneffaced in his heart, he 
considered his connexion with her as com- 
pletely over, and departed without a proposal 
of marriage to her parents, or a formal en- 
gagement with her. His mind seems to have 
been troubled by their mutual situation for 
some time before; it is evident that he loved 
her still, but not enough to bind himself for 
life. She, dear girl, remained always the 
same, loving, confiding; no distrust entered 
her heart. She never exacted a regular pro- 
mise. She knew he was going; tears stood in 
her eyes, when he, already on horseback, shook 
hands with her for the last time. Shortly 
after, he wrote a farewell letter to her; her 
answer, he says, nearly broke his heart; he 
felt his whole wrong ; Gretchen had been taken 
from him, Annette had given him up; but now 
he felt the first time really guilty. He had 
wounded the purest heart in its depth; his 
conscience smote him; and as he kept up the 
habit of making his poetical effusions in certain 
measure a diary of his innermost feelings, he 
confesses himself that the miserable figure 
which two faithless lovers play in two of his 
dramas (in Getz, and in Clarigo), was the re- 
sult of his rueful meditations. 

The number of enemies which the bold genius 
of Goethe and the recklessness of a certain 
period of his literary career, aroused against 
him among the German literati, was consi- 
derable. It is, therefore, not unnatural that 
his connexion with Frederika was seized upon, 
a welcome prey, as a proof of the great poet’s 
immorality; and we are far from attempting 
to exculpate him from the charge of a cruel 
selfishness in this case. But some of these 
enemies went so far as to add calumny to re- 
proof. They represented the intimacy with 
the poor, deluded girl as impure; lost her 
reputation by alluding to a son of Goethe, who 
lived in Strasburg, as a carpenter, etc.; and 
the circumstance that Frederika never married 
in after life, seemed to confirm it. The in- 
vestigations of his friends and admirers, have 
recently proved that this shameful rumour is 
without a shadow of foundation, and that their 
intimacy never went beyond that of a virtuous 
love. Eight years afterwards he visited her; 
he was kindly received by her parents; Frede- 
rika, then only twenty-five years old, met him 
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in a calm, cheerful, friendly way. After a 
long and violent struggle, which endangered 
her life, she seems to have cherished the 
memory of their love only like a scene of by- 
gone days; like a flower dried and pressed in 
some favourite book, and kept as a token of 
some happy hours, which pass away as every- 
thing in life passes and perishes. He acknow- 
ledges, in one of his letters to Mrs. Von Stein, 
recently published, that she did not try by one 
word, not by one look, to revive his old feel- 
ings; and when he parted from her, and saw 
himself surrounded by nothing but kind, quiet 
faces, he felt joyfully ‘“‘that he could now 
again think with content of this corner of the 
world, and could make peace with himself and 
those reconciled spirits.” 

He was far from this tranquil state of mind 
when he went to Wetzlar, about a year after 
his first departure from Strasburg. A com- 
mission had been appointed for the visitation 
of the’ documents and acts of the empire, 
which had accumulated there to a vast amount. 
Each state, each free city, sent their deputies ; 
Goethe was attached as secretary to the Frank- 
fort legation. His heart was in a state most 
susceptible for love. He was longing to fill up 
the void after Frederika’s loss. With such 
predisposition he made the acquaintance of 
Lotte (Werther’s celebrated Lotte), a charm- 
ing, clear-headed, active, sensible girl, who, 
because her mother had died and left numerous 
young children, saw herself, young as she was, 
at the head of a considerable household, and 
the mother of a family. And here it may 
be remarked that Goethe never attached him- 
self to sentimental, languishing, melancholy 
girls,—that all his loves were rather distin- 
guished for a cheerful, pleasant spirit, for 
good sense, and some degree of practical 
energy. Lotte was known to be engaged; her 
affianced husband, a young man of the name 
of Kestner, was his friend; he therefore gave 
himself up incautiously to her charms. He 
felt attracted by her cheerful activity, by the 
naiveté of the children, by the habit of that 
intimate female intercourse, without which life 
seems to be a garden without flowers. ‘‘ This 
feeling, also,” he says, ‘‘ had become more pas- 
sionate by habit and indulgence than it ought 
to have been; although she and her acknow- 
ledged lover remained with so much cheerful- 
ness and tact in the right limits, that nothing 
could be more amiable; the security arising 
from it made me forget the danger.” At last 
he tore himself away, and quitted Wetzlar. A 
young gentleman, the son of a celebrated theo- 
logian, whom he had known slightly at Wetzlar, 
and who was then said to be in love with the 
wife of a friend, killed himself a short time 
afterwards. This startling event, his own sen- 
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sations, together with the discontent and dis- 
gust with which he looked at many existing 
features of society, brought forth that beautiful 
blossom of a poetical mind, ‘‘The Sorrows of 
Werther.” 

Before this work, which fell on the terre 
vierge of German literature like a bombshell, 
igniting many thousand youthful hearts, was 
published, or even written, the young author 
found occasion to transfer his feelings to ano- 
ther object. He was on a visit at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. De la Roche, who lived near 
Coblenz, in one of the enchanting valleys of 
the Rhine. Mrs. De la Roche was Wieland’s 
friend, and the love of his youth, and besides, 
one of the earliest female writers in Germany. 
One of her daughters, Maximiliana, attracted 
him powerfully. She was a charming, well- 
educated girl; or, as Goethe describes her in 
one of his letters to Betty Jacobi, ‘‘an angel, 
who wins every heart.” ‘It is a very pleasant 
sensation,” he remarks, ‘‘ when a new passion 
commences to move our heart before the old 
one has died away. Thus we like at sunset to 
see the moon arise on the opposite side, and 
are cheered by the double lustre of these 
planets.” This feeling, however, seems never 
to have risen to a real passion, although he 
had frequent occasion to see the young lady 
after her marriage, and to show her his friendly 
sympathy, as she did not feel happy in her new 
situation. Her husband, a merchant of the 
name of Brentano, was indeed an excellent 
man, but the father of five children, and more 
at home in the counting-house than in the 
literary sphere in which she was brought up. 
Goethe was, therefore, gladly received as friend 
of the family, and companion of the young wife; 
but although he expresses in the letter men- 
tioned above, jestingly, the resolution to make 
Brentano jealous, the peace of the house re- 
mained undisturbed. It is, however, very pro- 
bable that the observation of this household 
had some influence on him, when he described 
the relation of Albert and Lotte.* 

We approach, at last, that love affair which 
most deeply and most decidedly moved the 
poet’s susceptible heart. His parents wished 
to see him married. Cornelia, his sister, had 
left them to follow her husband; they wished 
her replaced by a daughter-in-law; the house 
was spacious, the property large enough for 
two families living together. A large social 
circle, to which young Goethe belonged, met 
regularly once a*week. According to the free 
and easy manners of those times, a playful 
arrangement was made among these young 
people, that to prevent all partiality, as well 








* Brentano and Maximiliana were the parents of Bettina 
Arnim. 
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as all neglect, a gentleman and a lady should 
be matched, by lot, as husband and wife for 
theevening. Accidentally, Goethe was matched 
several times with the same young lady, where- 
upon the company voted that, as the hands of 
man ought not to separate what heaven so evi- 
dently united, they ought to remain partners 
for the season. A playful intimacy arose, very 
naturally, from this relation; nay, the two 
young persons accustomed themselves so to call 
each other thou, as it is the habit in Germany 
between husband and wife, that they kept that 
way of addressing each other also, when they 
met in the interval. His parents were highly 
pleased with this young lady. They invited 
her to their house, and showed in every way 
that they found the match desirable. 

‘¢ Her figure,” as Goethe describes her, ‘‘ was 
fine and regular, her face pleasant, and in her 
behaviour a calmness prevailed, which bore 
witness of the health of her soul as well as of 
her body. She was the same at all hours. 
Her domestic activity was highly praised. 
Without having conversational powers, her re- 
marks showed good sense, and a natural mental 
cultivation. She grew dear and dearer to me, 
and her manners showed a charming, quiet 
confidence, so that if some priest had happened 
to be present, we perhaps would have suffered 
ourselves to be married by him without much 
hesitation.”’* 

This was the condition of his heart when he, 
one evening, was introduced by a friend into 
the family of a widow lady, by the name of 
Schoenemann, who was at the head of a re- 
spectable banking establishment. There was 
to be an amateur concert in the house. Lili, 
the charming daughter, sat at the piano, and 
played a sonata with great facility and grace- 
fulness when the young poet came in; he kept 
standing at the lower end of the instrument to 
look at her. She was seventeen years old, of 
great beauty; something childlike in her face 
and manners made her peculiarly attractive. 
His reputation had already spread, his hand- 
some person could only recommend him, and 
we can suppose that the favourable impression 
was mutual. After the concert was over, he 
had some conversation with her; he called 
again, at first, at suitable intervals, but soon, 
well received as he was, as the daily guest of 
the family. Mrs. Schoenemann lived in great 
style, she received every evening; and her 
charming daughter, accomplished, fashionable, 
of easy conversation, was the central point 





* The name of this young lady never has been ascer- 
tained. For those readers who might perhaps suppose 
that kind of social intercourse was still customary in Ger- 
many, the remark may stand here that this matrimonial 
comedy is there considered as not less singular than it is 
probably in this country. 
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of attraction in this gay circle, and, indeed, 
seemed to draw the breath of daily life from 
the homage she everywhere received. 

The intercourse of the two young persons 
remained for some time confined to those so- 
cial attentions which, especially in gay life, 
have no further consequences, without being 
disturbed by passion. Lili had a certain 
harmless coquetry ; she distinguished him, but 
it could not escape him, and indeed she did 
not try to conceal from him, that she did not 
wish only to please Aim, but all the world. 
For the first time in his life he saw himself 
fettered in spite of himself. He was a prisoner 
before he perceived it. This showy, gay life, 
with its appendages of cards, gallantry, and 
superficial conversation, was not to his taste ; 
but he could not tear himself away. This 
struggle it was that first gave his feelings for 
Lili something passionate, something harrow- 
ing. A number of his most beautiful verses 
paint the condition of his heart at this period. 
Several are addressed to his lady-love herself; 
in others he expresses his struggles, his long- 
ing, and his doubts. In one humorous piece, 
called Lili’s Park, he represents the charming 
girl as an enchantress, a kind of Circe, who 
keeps all her lovers, enchanted princes, under 
the shape of certain animals, in her mena- 
gerie, himself as a bear, grumbling at his 
chains, in vain trying to break them, and 
withal without the heart to slip out of the 
door that she, in playful arrogance, sure of her 
power, leaves open to him. 

One circumstance which contributed not a 
little to trouble his mind, was the certainty 
that his marriage with Lili never could please 
his parents, especially his father, who declared 
himself decidedly against this fashionable 
lady. Goethe’s family, although highly re- 
spectable, had indeed never belonged to the 
gay, fashionable society of Frankfort. They 
lived in the old-fashioned style, which was the 
pride of many patrician families in the German 
free cities, and the peculiarly serious, pedantic 
nature of Goethe’s father, and his sober tastes 
and pursuits, made him averse to all kind of 
show. 

But notwithstanding all that could be said 
against this match, Lili possessed Goethe’s 
heart more than any of his former loves, and 
indeed she, with all her little flirtations, did 
not love him the less for them. An elderly 
maiden lady, an intimate friend of Lili’s 
mother, and also on good terms with Goethe’s 
parents, an energetic and active woman, took, 
at last, the matter in her own hands. By 
persuasion and importunity she succeeded in 
obtaining the consent of both parents, and the 
lovers, almost before they were aware of it, 
were solemnly engaged. 





But alas! the thing was not bettered here- 
by; the new connexion did not bring their 
parents nearer together, although the young 
people themselves found, at first, a source of 
new happiness in the acknowledged legality 
of their relation to each other. Goethe de- 
voted himself with more zeal than ever to the 
law business ; he hoped to find some employ- 
ment in one of the legations or agencies of his 
native city; for to introduce his brilliant, 
fashionable Lili into the Gothic structure of 
his father’s house, so ill-fitted for the little fri- 
volities and elegancies without which she could 
not live, the courage failed him. Letters from 
his sister arrived, which urged him to break 
off the match. Cornelia had, from their child- 
hood, exercised a powerful influence over him. 
Now she tried to prove to him, with all her sa- 
gacity, all her knowledge of the human heart 
for which she was distinguished, that Lili 
could never make him happy, nor become 
happy with him. Meanwhile he hardly saw 
the object of his love alone; surrounded by 
admirers, she remained the same for him, but 
could not prevent his heart from being agitated 
by jealoyg emotions. 

At this time he received a letter from his 
poetical friends, the Counts of Stalberg, young 
men of a bold genius like his own, who urged 
him to join them in a journey through Switzer- 
land. Irritated, suffering, undecided as he 
was, he seized, without hesitation, the oppor- 
tunity to tear himself away, and to try whether 
he could live without her. He left without taking 
leave of her, without letting her know more of 
his intention than she could guess from some 
allusions which he had made to it. During 
his journey, however, so full of enjoyments, his 
feelings for her, by the exciting influence of 
the grand scenes around him, and by the natu- 
ral effect of separation, revived to their full 
force. But during his absence Lili’s friends, 
who indeed never seem to have been in favour 
of this marriage, probably because she always 
could have made a more advantageous match, 
had convinced her that it was better for her to 
withdraw, especially as he had himself taken 
the first step by his voluntary departure, 
without even a farewell. The semi-annual 
fair had just then brought a great many 
strangers to Frankfort, partly old acquain- 
tances and admirers of Lili; there was more 
gaiety, more flirting, more coquetry than ever. 
Goethe was in despair, the engagement was 
dissolved. 

In spite of all this he loved her still, and 
knew that she loved him. He heard that she 
had declared to her friends, when they re- 
presented to her all the objections against this 
marriage, and among them, those which arose 
from his situation, ‘‘ that she would be willing 
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to follow him to America, if he could not find 
employment in Europe.” As for himself, 
several of the letters which he wrote at this 
time, which have come down to us, express 
the utmost misery. Among others, he had 
entered into correspondence with the Countess 
Augusta Stalberg, sister of his friends, and 
one of his enthusiastic admirers. Without 
knowing each other personally, a degree of 
intimacy took place between them, that can 
only be explained by the great enthusiasm, 
with which the noble spirits and exalted 
youthful minds of Germany hailed, at that 
time, the young Aurora of their literature, 
rising then so gloriously from a cloudy hori- 
zon. That period, which could be designated 
as ‘‘the empire of genius,” saw suddenly fall to 
the ground some of the barriers between the 
different classes of society, which the last two 
centuries had built up. Countesses and prin- 
cesses greeted poets and philosophers as their 
brothers in the spirit, and dukes adopted the 
familiar address of ‘‘thou,” in their inter- 
course with men of genius of an inferior rank 
in society. Goethe uses this little word, so 
dear to German hearts, frequently ‘4 his let- 
ters to Augusta. Angel, dearest, beloved one, 
sweetest heart, are his usual ways of address- 
ing her; he is longing to weep on her hand, to 
lie at her feet; but his passion for Lili, and 
the distressing, jealous struggles of his mind 
in reference to her are, after all, the principal 
topics of this correspondence. After having 
given up Lili, its character grows more and 
more passionate ; but as he speaks at the same 
time of two or three other “‘sweet girls’ who 
interest him, we are entitled to consider the 
thing as a mere fancy. 

This correspondence lasted in its full glow 
and fervour some time after his removal to 
Weimar in 1775, where the young Duke and 
his mother had urgently invited him. A new 
period of his life begins with this removal. 
The question has frequently been asked, 
whether the influence that the poet Goethe 
received from his court and business life was 
favourable or not? External circumstances 
operate powerfully on the education of every 
individual, and we may assume with safety 
that the man Goethe would have developed 
himself differently, as the citizen of a free city 
and the husband of a lovely and virtuous wife. 
For that Lili was worthy of him, and that her 
sweet, engaging, and entrapping manners pro- 
ceeded more from habit, and a general wish to 
please, than from real levity, her after life has 
proved. She married, two years later, one of 
her numerous admirers, a Mr. Von Tuerkheim, 
an excellent and highly intelligent man, whose 
faithful love and steady character were better 
adapted to secure her matrimonial happiness, 
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than Goethe’s passionate eccentricities; and 
who, after forty years of an intimate and affec- 
tionate union, announced her death to her 
brother in the following words :—‘‘ Your sister 
is gone to sleep. Sleep and death are brethren. 
Our eternal Father, who, in an hour of mercy, 
joined to me this beautiful spirit, and made 
her the means of unspeakable bliss to me, has 
called back lovely Lili.” 

Goethe observed, more than fifty years after, 
to Eckerman, that Lili had been the first whom 
he had loved truly and deeply, and perhaps also 
the last. The way, however, in which he re- 
ceived the news that Lili was engaged, proved 
best that his passion for her had been more glow- 
ing than deep. He had, already, attached himself 
with all the fervour of his mind to a new love. 
‘*Last evening,” he writes to Madame Von 
Stein, ‘‘I am lying in bed and half asleep, 
when Philip (his servant) brings me a letter. 
Quite drowsy, I read that Lili is engaged, turn 
to the other side, and go to sleep again. Now 
l revere my destiny, that manages everything 
for me! everything at its proper time! 
angel, good night.” 

And three years afterwards, when he visited 
her at Strasburg, where she lived then, he 
wrote the same person: ‘I went to Lili, and 
found that pretty monkey (den schoenen gra- 
saffen) playing with a doll, seven weeks old, 
and her mother with her. Here also I was re- 
ceived with joyful surprise. I inquired after 
everything, I looked into every corner, and 
was delighted to find that the good creature is 
happily married. After all that I hear of her 
husband, he is honourable, intelligent, and 
occupied. He is well off, has a fine house, 
high connexions, and a very respectable civil 
rank ; in short, all that she needed.”’ 

One of Lili’s sons visited him twenty-seven 
years later, as an officer of the French army, 
who took possession of Weimar, after the un- 
fortunate battle of Jena. 

Madame Von Stein, whose acquaintance he 
seems to have made immediately after his 
arrival at Weimar, was a woman of high intel- 
lect and an uncommon cultivation of mind. 
None of his former loves had ever exercised a 
mental influence over him which could be com- 
pared to hers, for several years. Although 
this connexion had the same enthusiastic and 
intimate character, which gave even his friend- 
ships often a certain stamp of eccentricity and 
passion, his intercourse with her, a married 
woman, and the mother of a family, ought not 
to be supposed to have ever been criminal, for 
her husband, a man of strict honour, remained 
his friend, and her children, when grown up, 
attached to him. 

Of a still more passionate kind was his 
admiration of Corona Schroeder, a young ac- 
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tress of distinguished talent, whom he helped 
to train to her art, and with whom his situa- 
tion as general director of the theatre brought 
him in contact. This fancy, however, seems 
to have passed away without further conse- 
quences. 

One of his biographers, who was his com- 
panion for many years, and had the best 
means of information, tells us that during this 
period, i. e., between the years 1777 and 1786, 
he thought seriously of marriage, but why the 
idea was not executed does not appear. 

During that space of time the poet, or rather 
the poetical artist, developed himself to his full 
power; to the moral being in him it was less 
favourable. We do not know otherwise than 
that Goethe, up to his removal to Weimar, had 
lived a virtuous life. Here, ina circle of conge- 
nial friends, among them the young duke him- 
self, a course of reckless dissipation, spiced by 
the occasional ebullitions of his genius, com- 
menced, an overbearing braving of public opi- 
nion, which until then he had only shown in his 
literary, not in his moral life. This prepared 
him thoroughly for the sensual pleasures to 
which he gave himself up without restraint dur- 
ing his residence in Italy. The cup was filled 
to overflowing, and emptied to the very dregs.”’ 

We have little more to say of his ‘‘ loves.” 
For his ‘‘liaisons” at Rome and Venice, al- 
though his genius breathed around them a 
certain rosy atmosphere of poetry, worthy of 
a better subject, do not deserve the name of 
love. The poet himself, however, was of a diffe- 
rent opinion. ‘‘ Many are the ways,” he sings, 
“in which Cupid’s arrows wound us. Some 
tear only the skin, but from the creeping poison 
the heart sickens for years. Others, on power- 
ful wings, with points freshly sharpened, pierce 
right into the marrow and quickly ignite the 
blood. Thus in the heroic ages the gods and 
goddesses loved. Seeing was followed by de- 
sire—desire by enjoyment.” None of his nu- 
merous admirers and commentators has found 
it worth while to investigate who in sober 
reality were the Roman Faustina and the 
Venetian Bettina. 

Of a somewhat higher character was a connex- 
ion into which he entered a short time after his 
return to Weimar, and which at last was sanc- 
tioned by marriage. On one of his usual walks 
in the duke’s park, he was accosted by a young 
person from the higher middle classes, who 
wanted his patronage for her father, and 
handed to him a petition to the duke, of which 
she promised herself more success when pre- 
sented by him. The name of this young lady 
was Vulpius; her person is described by one 
who knew her at that period, before her in- 
creasing embonpoint and age had given her 
rather a coarse appearance, as having ‘“‘a 
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pleasant air of naiveté, a full, round face, sur- 
rounded by long curls, a small nose, swelling 
lips, an elegant figure, and pretty, dancing 
little feet.” She interested him immediately ; 
he visited her, invited her to his house, and as 
she had a taste for botany, she helped him in 
his botanic occupations, or rather cheered 
them by her presence. The beautiful poem, 
‘¢ The Metamorphose of the Plants,” is dedicated 
toher. She was kind-hearted, accommodating, 
and well versed in domestic matters. All this 
made her a desirable companion for him. She 
came to live in his house, accompanied by her 
aunt and step-sister, probably to give a more 
decent appearance to this arrangement. Her 
faithful attachment, and her many excellent 
domestic qualities, gained his gratitude and his 
esteem. She never meddled with his affairs, 
never tried to be more to him than a house- 
keeper and an humble companion. She never 
called him otherwise but ‘the Privy-Counsel- 
lor,” even after her marriage. He seems to 
have contemplated to do her this late justice 
some time before he did so, when the troubles 
and dangers of the times put his hesitation 
quite suddenly to an end. On the occasion 
of a night attack of his house, and even his 
person, by some French ‘‘marodeurs,” she 
behaved with courage, and seems to have con- 
tributed to save his life. It is not improbable 
that it was this incident which accelerated his 
marriage. Four days after the battle of Jena, 
he was, in the presence of his friend and confi- 
dant, Riemer, and of his son, then about six- 
teen years old, married in church to the mother 
of this latter. Her death, ten years later, was 
a severe affliction to him. He used to call her 
‘his little friend,” or only ‘the little one.” 
In his letters to Bettina he calls her ‘‘ die haus 
frau,” i. e., the lady of the house. Two of 
his charming little songs illustrate his relation 
to ‘“‘his little friend;” he represents himself 
rambling in the woods, when a little flower 
smiles upon him from the wayside. He is 
going to break it, when it asks, modestly, Shall 
I be broken to wither ?—then he digs it out 
with all its roots, and plants it in his own gar- 
den, close to his house; there it grows and 
blooms now, at a still, cosy place. 

We are justified in supposing a very low 
standard of morality in a society where such a 
state of things was not approved, indeed, but 
suffered. Many persons felt secretly scanda- 
lized at it, but no one showed it, and ladies of 
the highest rank were happy to be invited to his 
house, and to partake of her hospitalities. The 
standing of Goethe was so high, that he was 
classified in this respect with the princes to 
whose mistresses a certain degree of external 
esteem is shown, even if their position become 
still more exceptionable by their lovers being 
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legally married to another, an aggravation 
which at least did not take place in Goethe’s 
case. But what shall we say when we hear 
that his mother herself made bonne mine a mau- 
vais jeu, entered into correspondence with ‘the 
little friend’’ of her son, who proved so excel- 
lent a housewife and nurse, and appeared to 
be content that the thing was not worse? 

But after all, what could have been worse? 
Even his moral deviations in Italy were in our 
opinion less degrading. Nature, to complete 
this great poet with his wonderful objectivity, 
perhaps thought it expedient to endow him not 
only with a powerful imagination, which car- 
ried him into higher regions, but also with an 
ardent sensuality that bound him to earth. 
But no excuse can be permitted for that pro- 
fanation of matrimonial holiness which he in- 
dulged for nearly eighteen years,—nothing ex- 
culpate him from the charge of having sacrificed 
the most sacred ties to convenience and selfish 
comfort. 
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It is stated that Goethe in his old age felt 
| once more the power of female charms in its 
| full force ; that a young lady of a noble family, 

whom he met at Marienbad, roused all the 
| slumbering sensibilities of his heart, and that, 
after more than seventy winters had bleached 
the dark locks of his Jupiter-head, he had to 
undergo anew the whole process of love, without 
his behaviour, however, deviating in the least 
from the dignity of his age. The ‘“ Elegy of 
Marienbad,” which forms the second part of 
his ‘‘ Trilogy of the Passions,” is said to have 
been the result of this strange passion, His 
violent attack of illness in 1823, when this 
great man had already passed his seventy- 
fourth year, is ascribed to his violent struggles 
to overcome it. As, however, the circumstances 
of this wonderful case never have been suffi- 
ciently ascertained, and as, moreover, the 
venerable poet himself has thrown a veil over 
it, it seems proper not to make any farther 
attempt to lift it. 








JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(See Engraving.) 


A SWEET, sad picture from the Holy Book, 
A tale that childhood dwells upon with tears,— 
Through these the wrung young hearts can scarcely look : 
We learn its moral in our after years. 


When conning o’er the page, the child oft sees 
The scene in all its mournfulness arise, 

The palms of Dothan bending to the breeze— 
The far-off hills—the soft blue eastern skies. 


The patient camels browse upon the grass, 
While odours faint are filling all the air, 
The rarest perfumes, softly floating, pass 
From precious gums and spices which they bear. 


The cruel brethren, greedy for their gain, 
Around the Midian traders closely stand ; 
They who in hate the noble lad had slain, 
Had not one boldly stayed the murderer’s hand. 


But now their father’s darling they have sold, 
A slave to Egypt mournfully he goes :— 


ORLANDO was content young Ganymede 
To woo as Rosalind in Arden Wood; 
And in the young boy’s face was pleased to read 
His love in Woman’s every wayward mood. 

*Twas sweet to call him his dear Rosalind, 
To take him by the hand and deem him so; 
To hear his melting sighs upon the wind, 
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How eagerly they clutch the proffered gold, 
Nor think of his lone life and threatened woes. 


Oh, cruel envy!—brethren were they all, 

Yet lust for wealth and power had steeled their hearts; 
They will not listen to his pleading call, 

As o’er the plain the caravan departs. 


Almost we murmur that so dark a fate 
Should be decreed for one so young and pure; 
The mark of scorn, contempt, and deadly hate, 
Must now a harsh captivity endure. 


Thus the child reasons, for he cannot see 

The great deliverance in the future wrought, 
Nor how this heavy cloud of destiny 

With blessing and reward is richly fraught. 


With such example let no heart despair, 

Though envy triumph, or contempt assail ; 
Conscious of truth, all trials meekly bear, 
And wait with patience till their schemes shall fail. 








And of his passion make an open show. 
At last he sickened of this acted part, 
And nothing could suffice him but the real. 
I too am fainting in my inmost heart, 
Where all that is, how sweet, is all ideal— 
My heart is sick of Ganymede; my mind, 
Impatient of true bliss, seeks Rosalind. 
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Wuen it was announced, afew months since, 
that Fredrika Bremer had landed upon our 
shores, the intelligence was received by the 
thousands who have read her works, with an 
interest that admiration of literary talent or 
genius alone could never have inspired. More 
than almost any other writer, Miss Bremer 
seems to have become a personal friend to 
every reader, and the cause of this is to be 
found in a far deeper source than mere admi- 
ration for the novelty and vividness of her 
narratives, her quiet pictures of domestic life, 
or her strong delineations of the workings of 
human passion. Her large and sympathetic 
heart is attuned to such harmony with huma- 
nity, or rather she so expresses this beautiful 
harmony of her own soul with God, with 
nature, and with humanity, that the human 
heart that has suffered or enjoyed, vibrates and 
responds like a harp-string to the master-hand. 
She has somewhere said, ‘‘ Hereafter, when I 
no more belong to earth, I should love to 
return to it as a spirit, and impart to man the 
deepest of that which I have suffered and 
enjoyed, lived and loved. And no one need 
fear me ;—should I come in the midnight hour 
toa striving and unquiet spirit, it would be 
only to make it more quiet, its night-lamp 
burn more brightly, and myself its friend and 
sister.” Although she still belongs to earth, 
this aspiration has been satisfied. Even here, 
without having crossed the mysterious bourn, 
she has revealed to us great depths of suffering 
and joy, of life and love, and to many troubled 
hearts she has come in their midnight hours, 
a friend, a sister, a consoler. It is no wonder, 
then, that homes and hearts have opened to 
her, and that welcome and gratitude await her 
in every town and village of our country. 

When Miss Bremer’s works were first intro- 
duced to us a few years ago, the brilliant 
narrations of Scott had been succeeded by the 
passionate and romantic creations of Bulwer, 
and our literature was flooded with inunda- 
tions from the voluptuous and sensational 
School of France, which deposited its débris, 
and diffused its malaria wherever its impure 
waters subsided. At this period the writings 
of Fredrika Bremer came upon us, suddenly 
and beautiful as summer comes in her northern 





clime, as pure and sparkling as its mountain 
streams, as fresh and invigorating as its moun- 
tain air. 

As works of art, or in a literary point of 
view, these novels have doubtless their faults. 
But those who have been elevated by their 
ennobling spirit, who have drunk at their clear, 
cool fountains, and felt their strengthening 
and life-giving influence, who have dwelt with 
her lovely characters in their happy homes, 
and participated in their joys and sorrows, 
would find it as impossible to turn upon them 
the cold eye of the critic, as to analyse the sun- 
shine and the landscape that delight the eye, 
or to judge the features of a beloved friend by 
the strictest rules of beauty or of art. The office 
of the critic has come to be in literature what 
that of the surgeon is in the actual world. With 
perfect development, beauty, and harmony he 
has nothing to do. He has eyes only for defor- 
mities and faults, and wherever they are to be 
found, he applies his merciless scalpel, with 
a firm hand and an unrelenting heart. But 
the critic who judges by rules of art alone, 
does not give us the highest truth any more 
than the chemist, who, while he shows us how 
to analyse the diamond and to resolve it to its 
original elements, forgets to place it before us 
flashing in the sunlight; or the botanist who, 
in dissecting the flower, leaves its beauty to 
pass unnoticed, and its perfume to escape. 
Mere criticism is the judgment of the intellect 
alone; but the highest and truest judgment is 
that where the heart also has a voice, and an 
object seen through the one or the other me- 
dium, intellect or heart, is like those transpa- 
rencies which in one light represent the dreary 
desolation of a winter landscape, and in the 
other, all the luxuriance and beauty of sum- 
mer. But seen in any light, the writings of 
Miss Bremer have great and peculiar merit, 
and they occupy a distinctive place in the 
literature of the time. 

The age in which we live is one of scepti- 
cism, of analysis, and of transition. Religion, 
government, society, are all in turn investi- 
gated by its indomitable spirit of inquiry. All 
great questions relating to humanity, its re- 
form, its progress, and its final destiny, are 
agitated to a degree not known before at any 
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period of the world’s history. The conserva- 
tive and destructive principles are at war, and 
there are moments when those of the firmest 
faith seem to doubt what the final issue of the 
contest may be. The literature, as could not 
fail to be the case, takes its tone from the 
spirit of the age, and no department of litera- 
ture has more direct bearing upon the popular 
mind than that of fiction. He who writes the 
songs and romances of a people may well leave 
to others to make their laws. Not, indeed, 
those lighter romances, intended only to inte- 
rest or amuse the fancy, but those which em- 
body some deep sentiment, or some vital prin- 
ciple of society or of religion. Truths and 
principles thus inculcated or diffused, have 
their most direct influence upon the youthful 
mind, and, like the impressions made upon the 
rock in its transition state, they harden and 
remain. As an instance of the extent of this 
influence of fiction, we may refer to the wri- 
tings of that woman who, possessing the most 
extraordinary combination of masculine and 
feminine qualities under the name of George 
Sand, for the last few years has taken the first 
rank among the writers of her native language, 
and from that eminence has exercised such 
incalculable influence, not only over ‘her own 
but all other countries. George Sand and 
Fredrika Bremer stand at the head of two 
widely different classes of fictitious writing, 
each having other and higher objects than to 
amuse. Through the writings of both there is 
a deep and powerful under-current, to which 
the story is but the sparkle on the surface. 
Both discuss great questions of social reform, 
the laws of marriage, and the nature of love. 
Both enter the temple of humanity—but the 
one to overthrow its altars, and to shatter its 
cherished images—the other to render them 
more firm and steadfast—to burn incense on 
the shrines, and adorn them with garlands of 
immortal flowers. The genius of the one is 
the flaming torch of the incendiary, that car- 
ries destruction and desolation in its course— 
that of the other is the fragrant lamp, that 
illumines the darkness, and dispels, by its 
steady and benignant beams, the gathering 
and mysterious gloom. The course of the one 
has been like that of the furious tempest of 
the tropical regions, that uproots the old 
landmarks, floods the gentle streams till they 
overflow their channels, and sweep’ away 
banks, bridges, and barriers that oppose their 
course; that of the other, like the evening 
dews and the summer showers, that sink 
softly into the bosom of the earth, refreshing, 
gladdening, and fertilizing. 

The institution of marriage, the root from 
which society springs, the groundwork upon 
which it stands, George Sand, with all the 
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force of her genius and eloquence, seeks to de- 
grade and to destroy; while Fredrika Bremer 
would ennoble, not the institution of marriage 
only, but she would exalt it into that deeper 
and holier spiritual union, of which the actual 
marriage is but the symbol. Love, that most 
divine of all our sentiments, the bloom and 
perfume of the tree of Life, the sun that lights 
and gladdens the night of existence, the one 
presents to us as burning with all the volup- 
tuous ardour of the senses, the other, as glow- 
ing with the sacred fire of the impassioned 
soul. 

It seems to be a law of Providence, that 
good and evil should ever co-exist, both in the 
outer and inner world; that wherever poisons 
abound the antidotes are also to be found; and 
the cotemporaneous appearance of the two 
leading minds we have been contrasting. is an 
instance of the verification of this law in the 
intellectual or moral world. Some one has 
truly said, that ‘‘ where nothing great is to be 
done, the existence of great men is impossible.” 
Goodness is only one form of greatness, and in 
opposing the influence of the materializing and 
disorganizing school of French romances, there 
was a great good to be attained; and by Miss 
Bremer, and the class of writers of which she 
stands at the head, it has been in a measure 
accomplished; for there is another law of 
Providence which secures the final triumph of 
good over evil, and renders the contest not 
doubtful in the end, although it may be of 
long duration. 

Besides the French school of romance writers, 
there is another, to which the works of Miss 
Bremer offer an equally salutary antidote. We 
refer to those who, with contempt in their 
hearts, and bitterness and sarcasm on their 
lips, go through the world like Mephistopheles, 
only to sneer at the weaknesses of humanity, 
to magnify its errors, and to question or de- 
spise its virtues, and who, like certain birds of 
prey, seem to be attracted only by that which 
is in its nature offensive. The mischief of such 
works is, that they lower the standard of hu- 
man excellence, they unsettle our faith in 
human nature, and they engender a sceptical 
and contemptuous spirit, that as fatally ex- 
tinguishes the higher virtues and aspirations, 
as fire-damp extinguishes the miner’s lamp. 
Goethe has somewhere said that if we would 
make men better, we must treat them as if 
they were better than they are; if we take 
them at their actual level we make them worse; 
much more then do we render them worse 
when we put them below their actual level, 
preserving, though caricaturing the likeness. 
The characters Miss Bremer has drawn, while 
they are free from this charge, do not on the 
other hand fall into the opposite error of being 
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too favourably depicted. They represent hu- 
man nature as it often is, as it is always ca- 
pable of being, refined, elevated, and noble. 
The home affections that she so vividly por- 
trays, though originating in the domestic circle, 
radiate from that centre until they encompass 
all that live and suffer, genial as the sun, and 
embracing as the atmosphere; and, like the 
sun and air in the outward world, they call 
forth the verdure and bloom of the inner life 
in all those whom they thus enfold. 

It may be objected that we assign too great 
an influence, too prominent a position, to these 
creations of the imagination, presented to us 
on the pages of fiction. But fiction, in its 
action on the mind, has all the effect of his- 
tory; it has even an advantage over history, 
Since the one gives but the outward and ap- 
parent life, while the other enters the secret 
recesses of the heart, unveils the hidden springs 


of motive and of action, and lays open to our | 


view, what no history and no confessions ever 
do, the secret workings of the human soul, 
‘that most mysterious and complicated of all 
the works of God. Into these ‘beings of the 
mind,” the writer of fiction, like the sculptor 
of old, breathes life, thought, and immortality, 
and they become to us positive existences. 
Lear and Cordelia, Othello and Desdemona, 
Ivanhoe and Rebecca, are as much realities as 
if they had dwelt upon the earth, and their 
lives had come down to us beside those of the 
heroes and heroines of history. So it is with 
the characters Miss Bremer has drawn. We 
are as familiar with Bear and his little wife, 
as if we had dwelt with them at their cottage- 
home of Rosenvik. We shrink before the iron 
will and the imperious commands of ma chere 
mére, and shudder to encounter the dark form 
and the lowering glance of the fierce Bruno. If, 
then, fiction in its effects is to be regarded as 
possessing equal power with history, it becomes 
& more important feature, not only in litera- 
ture, but in morals, and should occupy a higher 
place than has been assigned to it, and those 
who people the world with these airy yet actual 
beings, and present to us in them, ideals to 
contemplate and to imitate, should be regarded 
as the benefactors of men. And so, indeed, it 
has been with her who is the subject of this 
brief sketch. Her works have gone abroad on 
their message of peace and love over the civi- 
lized world, and her fame has resounded far 


and wide, till its echo returned to her native | 


land. Fame, as it is generally understood, 
however, is but a poor expression of the rela- 
tion that exists between Miss Bremer and her 
world of readers; it is but the outward fact of 


the deep, spiritual relation she bears to them 


all; for each one receives from her some direct | 


rays, as the wavelets of the lake, lying in the 
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light of the moon, receive each some beam of 
her silver light. 

Of the personal history of Miss Bremer, she 
has herself, at different times, given some slight 
sketches. 

She was born in Finland, and in her fourth 
year removed with her family to Sweden, 
where her father became a landed proprietor, 
residing on his estates in the summer, and 
removing to Stockholm in the winter. . She 
describes the covered carriage that travelled 
every winter from the country-house to the 
residence in the capital, and every spring 
returned to the country; and the young 
daughters who played sonatas, sung ballads, 
drew in black chalk, and looked with long- 
ing to the future, in the hope of seeing and 
performing wonders. Of herself she says, 
that her first and greatest love was for her 
native country, and that this expressed itself 
in her early years in many extraordinary 
ways. She adds, in addressing some American 
friends, ‘‘ Happy are they who have a noble 
fatherland, to whose life and history they can 
look up with admiration and joy. They do 
not live insulated upon the earth. A mighty 
genius leads and animates them. Their little 
life has a greater one with which to unite 
itself, and for which to live. 

‘‘T have more than once heard you esteem 
yourself fortunate in being born a citizen of 
the North American republic. I have listened 
to your enthusiastic words respecting that 
empire, founded—so unlike all others,—not by 
the powers of war, but by those of peace; its 
wealth and greatness, acquired by bloodless 
victories ; its efforts to become a great and 
powerful community in a Christian meaning, 
by raising every one to an equal degree of en- 
lightenment and equal rights, efforts which now 
so powerfully attract the eyes of Europe and 
America, and I have understood your love. 
Will you also be able to understand mine? It 
belongs exclusively to a poor country, an in- 
considerable people, nurtured in necessity and 
warlike deeds, but under whose blood-stained 
laurels there dwells a spirit, powerful and 
profound as their ancient mythology. This is 
now no more, or lives but as a remembrance 
in the breasts of our people, or as an echo in 
our valleys; corn grows in our fields, and the 
Linnza blooms in our woods, protected by 
many years of peace. Travellers who come 
to Sweden from more populous countries ex- 
claim, ‘How still; how silent and lifeless!’ 
Has that life, then, formerly so powerful, 
become extinct? No; but it has retired into 
silence. And in the silence of nature, in Swe- 
den, where primeval mountains, covered with 
pine forests, surround deep, tranquil lakes, the 
contemplative spirit lives more profoundly than 
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elsewhere; the listening ear can, better than 
amid the tumults of the world, become ac- 


quainted with the secrets of nature and the | were, risen again to new life. 
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human heart, and comprehend the revelations | 


of a life peculiar to that people, beside whose 
cradle the prophetess Vala sang her wonderful 
song of the origin, destruction, and regenera- 
tion of all things. 

‘*It was a presentiment of this life, and 
sympathy with it, which already in the days 
of my childhood worked upon my heart, and 
made me shed tears of ardent longing to be 
able to do something for that beloved country ; 
in some way to serve it and contribute to its 
honour, which induced me to form the most 
extraordinary and impracticable projects for 
this purpose, and made me sometimes behave 
myself in a manner which caused reasonable 
people to wonder whether I was quite in my 
senses. 

‘‘Now, when I better understand what I 
then blindly loved; now, when approaching 
the autumn of my life, I look back to its early 
spring, I also know the meaning of its longings 
and its sufferings, for, if I can now rejoice at 
serving my country as a little light, making 
some portion of its whole life visible to far 
distant countries, this is a fruit of my first 
love, it is just, then, that it should be also my 
last.” 

Of her deeper spiritual life, she says in 
another instance, speaking of herself, «‘If you 
will look deeper into her soul, you will see how 
the sad realities of the world gradually spread 
their dark veil over the brilliant dreams of her 
youth ; how an early twilight overtakes the 
wanderer on her path, and with what effort, 
though in vain, she endeavours to escape from 
it. The air is thick as during a heavy fall of 
snow, the darkness increases as the night sets 
in. And during this deep, endless winter 
night she hears sounds of lamentation from 
the east and from the west, from creatures and 
from plants, from an expiring nature and a 
despairing humanity: and she sees life, with 
all its beauty, with all its love, with its beat- 
ing heart, buried alive under a humid layer of 
ice. The sky is dark and desolate, nowhere a 
look—nowhere a heart. All is dead or dying 
save suffering. Have you observed the pro- 
found significance of the mythologies? In the 
beginning, we see a divine principle of light 
and warmth draw near the cold and mist, and 
from this union of light and darkness, fire and 
tears, is born a god; I believe that something 
similar takes place with every human being 
who is born to a deeper life, and something 
similar, also, happened to her who writes you 
these lines. 
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eyes, which tears dimmed for many years, now 
beam with inexpressible bliss. She has, as it 
But whence 


this change? Perchance the dreams of her 


| youth have been realized, and she has become 


a brave heroine, and enjoyed the triumphs of 
beauty, love, and honour. No; the dreams of 
childhood have vanished ; youth is past, but she 
has nevertheless become young again, because 
in the depths of her soul, over its dark chaos, 
the words have been spoken, ‘ Let there be 
light,’ and the light has penetrated the dark- 
ness, and illumined it, and with her eyes fixed 
upon that light, she has exclaimed, ‘O Death! 
where is thy sting? O Grave! where is thy vic- 
tory?’ Many a grave has since then opened 
and robbed her of some of those she most 
loved on earth. The sting of many a grief has 
been and is still felt, but her heart still beats 
tranquilly. Despair is for ever passed, but not 
so its fruits. For, like those flowers that open 
only at night, it is only during the midnight 
hours of severe suffering that the soul of man 
opens to the light of the eternal stars.” 

The Countess Hahn-Hahn, who visited Miss 
Bremer at her country residence of Arsta a few 
years since, speaks of it as being remarkable 
in an historical point of view. The house is of 
stone, built during the Thirty Years’ War, with 
large and lofty apartments, overlooking the 
meadow where Gustavus Adolphus reviewed 
the army with which he marched into Livonia. 
It is surrounded with magnificent trees, the 
dark waters of the Baltic lying in the distance. 
Here Miss Bremer, with a beloved mother and 
sister, resides for a part of the year, and here 
many of our countrymen have had the pleasure 
of visiting her and enjoying her hospitality. 
One of these remarks of her, that in every 
thought and act she seems to have but one 
object—that of making her fellow-beings con- 
tented and happy. She is possessed of an 
ample fortune, and devotes her income mostly 
to charitable objects. In a recent severe win- 
ter, when the poor were dying with hunger 
and cold, hundreds through her means were 
warmed and fed, who would otherwise have 
perished. 

In addition to her other accomplishments, 
Miss Bremer possesses a most delicate musical 
ear, and plays on the piano with great expres- 
sion and an exquisite touch, the wild songs of 
her native land, as well as the more elaborate 
works of the great masters. She also paints 
in water-colours, and her album contains finely 
executed miniatures of most of the remarkable 
persons she has known. 

As to Miss Bremer’s future, we do not con- 
sider her course by any means as ended. We 


‘If you had seen her some years later, you | know that in her works, as in her life, she 
would have found in her a great change. Her | aspires to that ascending metamorphosis, with- 
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out which the normal development of life is not 
accomplished. We know that she aspires to put 
the romance of individual life in closer connex- 
ion with the great romance of humanity, and 
that her present visit to the new world is con- 
nected with this view. We know that through 
the impressions here received, she hopes to 








realize and to give expression to ardent hopes 
and long-cherished visions. We know that 
‘‘the light of her life’s day, like that of the 
morning, will be an ascending one, and that 
whether its beam shine through mist or through 
clear air, that the day will increase—the life 
will brighten.” 
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Some thirty years ago the little town of Ber- 
gamo, in Italy, became eminent for its chorus- 
singers, while, by a singular contrast the actors 
were in the inverse ratio but indifferent. 

Some of the former became, afterwards, 
much distinguished, and indeed immortalized 
themselves throughout Italy as singers, com- 
posers, and musicians of the first eminence, in 
the names of Donizetti, Cridelli, Leonora Bian- 
chi, and Mario; all of whom commenced their 
career as simple chorus-singers at Bergamo. 
Among other aspirants to fame, at this period, 
was a young man of very humble extraction, 
and to use a common saying, ‘‘poor as a 
church mouse,” but withal of a most amiable 
disposition—unassuming, and much beloved by 
his companions. 

In Italy the orchestra are not, or were not, 
so recherché as in France; in the former 
country you enter the shop of a tailor and, ten 
to one, you find the master thereof playing 
‘*first fiddle,” while his apprentices, by way of 
winding up the day agreeably, will make their 
appearance at the theatre, with their various 
orchestral instruments. 

The subject of this anecdote was one of this 
class; and, in order to contribute to the sup- 
port of an aged mother, united the functions of 
a chorister with the less harmonious, but more 
lucrative occupation of an humble snip. 

One morning it chanced that it was his good 
fortune to be sent to the celebrated singer, No- 
zari, in order to accommodate him with a pair 
of inexpressibles. After gazing on him atten- 
tively, Nozari asked the boy if he had not seen 
him before. 
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‘‘T believe so, Signor,” he replied, ‘“‘I have 
seerf you at the theatre while I was engaged in 
the choruses.” 


‘‘Have you anything of a voice?” asked No- 
zari. 
‘‘No,” was the reply, ‘‘I can hardly go up 


to sol.”’ 


? 


‘‘Let us try, my little fellow,” said Nozari 
good-humouredly, as he approached the piano. 
‘‘Now begin your gamut.” 

This the youth timidly attempted, but when 
he arrived at the awful so/ he got quite out of 
breath. 

‘“<Now out with Ja,” said Nozari. 

‘‘ Impossible, Signor—I cannot.” 

‘¢Out with it, you rascal.” 

‘¢ La—la—la’’—cried the lad. 

‘* Now for si.” 

‘¢Oh, Signor, I can’t.” 

‘¢Out with it, or Pll out of the window with 
you,” roared Nozari. 


? 


‘*Oh! don’t be angry, Signor—TI’ll try,” ex- 
claimed the terrified boy, beginning with la— 
si—la—si, and ending with do. 

‘‘That will do,” said his preceptor, patting 
him caressingly on the head, “and,” continued 
Nozari with an air of triumph, ‘follow it up, 
and you shall become the first tenor singer in 
Italy.” 

Nozari’s prophecy was realized; and the 
poor chorus-boy, through the introduction of a 
pair of inexpressibles, became ‘Il primo tenor 
d’Italia,”’ and the destined possessor of the im- 
mense fortune of two millions—and his name 
was Rusint! 
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I LOOKED into thy glorious eyes, 
And felt my own tears start, 

I saw the pinions of thy soul 
Droop round thy aching heart. 


I listened to thy thrilling voice, 
And in its tender tone 

I heard a wailing note of woe, 

The echo of my own ! 


I held thy gentle hand in mine, 
And in that mute caress, 

I learned a mournful history 
The world will never guess. 


Sweet Psyche! closer to thy side 
Fold thy unsullied wings, 

Love, Love alone can lead thy steps 

To Life’s immortal springs ! 





SZECHENYI AND WESSELENYI. 


BY THOMAS DUNN 


In looking over various memoirs concern- 
ing the recent contest between the kingdom of 
Hungary and the Russo-Austrian empire, and 
examining the nature of the great reforms in 
Hungarian municipal government, which called 
down the wrath of Austria, and thus ultimately 
effected the ruin of the Magyar, the reader 
may frequently meet the names of Szechényi 
and Wesselényi. Some curiosity may be felt 
in regard to the history of two men who have 
occupied so important a part in European 
history, and whose movements set in motion 
an engine which will never cease to operate 
until the empire of Austro-Russia is torn asun- 
der and reconstructed. We purpose to gratify 
that curiosity by brief and reliable memoirs. 

Count Stephen Szechényi* was a member of 
one of the most illustrious families in Hungary. 
When a young man, he took part in the war 
against Bonaparte. His daring courage during 
that contest won him the reputation of a brave 
and skilful officer, and five decorations as 
tokens of his services. Peace came at length. 
Szechényi then travelled over Europe, examin- 
ing the manners and customs of the different 
nations. He reached England, where he re- 
mained for some time, devoting himself to a 
thorough study of the English constitution, 
and the peculiarities of English jurisprudence. 
Nature had given Szechényi a mind freed from 
prejudice—an intellect of a high order, armed 
with an upright intention. He was a thorough 
student of the nature and character of his own 
people, especially the Magyar race from which 
he sprung; he was well aware of the great 
commercial and manufacturing capability and 
immense natural resources of Hungary; and 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the faults 
and disadvantages of the Hungarian form of 
government. Looking at all these, he was 
mortified by a comparison of the condition: of 
other countries with that of his own. He saw 
a portion of the people at home in serfage and 
ignorance—he observed his own peculiar order, 
the Magyars, resting contented with privileges 
which were contrary to the spirit and temper 
of the age; and beheld around him at home 
only a dull, dead, and stagnant level, while the 
rest of the civilized world was stirring with 


* Pronounced Se-chane-ye, with the accent on the second 
syllable. In the Magyar, sz has the English soft sound 
of s, and ny the sound of the Spanish %. 
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the many high hopes and noble improvements 
of the age. He determined to awaken the 
country from its apathy, and to rouse it to the 
great work of political self-regeneration. The 
great obstacle to his task was ignorance of his 
own language. He was of one of the high 
aristocratic families who educated their chil- 
dren to speak German only, in order to win the 
favour of the Court; and thus had grown to 
mature manhood without knowing the tongue 
of his ancestors. But his energetic determi- 
nation set to work, and in spite of his age, he 
became not only a master of the Magyar lan- 
guage, but one of its most eloquent speakers 
and spirited writers. In 1828, he made his 
first appearance publicly, as a member of the 
House of Magnates, where he startled the 
Court party by proposing to abandon the old 
custom of discussing the grievances done by 
government, and investigate what reforms were 
necessary to the strength of the realm and the 
| happiness of the people. The government no- 
| tified him at once, that the advocacy of liberal 
principles would not be permitted in an officer 
of the army. He replied by sending in his 
resignation. He thus regained his independent 
position as a free noble of Hungary, and taking 
advantage of the privilege of his rank, con- 
tinued actively in his career. His speeches 
and essays were directed earnestly and effec- 
tively at the object in view. His style was a 
compound of rich humour and biting sarcasm, 
with the most thrilling and heart-stirring 
appeals. In his first issued treatise he at- 
tacked, with spirit and effect, all the weak- 
nesses of a constitution which he proclaimed 
to be old and moulded with the damp and 
decay of time; and, though himself a great 
landed proprietor, and lord paramount over 
many vassals, assailed with vehemence the 
Hungarian feudal system, proclaiming it to be 
unjust to the serf, and dangerous to the noble, 
and in an effective manner presenting a con- 
trast between the condition of other nations 
and his own. 

The stirring appeals of Count Szechényi fell 
like drops of melted iron on the sleeping body 
| politic, and the tones of his eloquence thrilled 
| the great national heart. The meetings of the 











county courts began to be frequented by num- 
| bers of the aristocracy, who had never before 
| busied themselves with legislation; the elections 
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of office-holders were conducted with more 


care; the Magyar language began to prevail | 
to the exclusion of the German, even in circles | 
the most distinguished; and the whole people | 


to show the tokens of a coming energy. Sze- 
chényi did not stop here. He organized the 
first political club ever known at Pest. It 
became much frequented; and upon visiters 
and members Szechényi was careful to impress | 
his ideas. In this way, the most important 
political facts, which could not be promulgated | 
in print, were forcibly impinged upon a centre, 
whence, like the circles made by dropping a 
stone on the water, they spread wider and 
wider, until they extended to the uttermost | 
verge of the great ocean of public opinion. In 
order to cultivate the sciences and the national | 
tongue, he organized a society, to whose trea- 
sury he gave an entire year’s income—thirty 
thousand dollars. This body attained a high 
position. The great river Danube, running 
through the heart of Hungary, being a com- 
paratively useless stream, he created that | 
splendid system of steam navigation which 
now renders it the admiration of all Europe. 
The raising of horses being so important to 
Hungary, he gave it a new impulse by the 
establishment of a race-course at Pest. To 
farther assist in the cultivation of the national 
language, he erected a magnificent theatre at 
Pest, wherein he allowed no dramas to be re- 
presented, unless they were in the Magyar 
tongue. It was through his exertions that 
railroads were introduced into Hungary, and 
a magnificent suspension bridge thrown over 
the Danube, connecting the twin cities of Buda 
and Pest. Afterward, he undertook the great- 
est and most important work of all, the regu- 
lation and improvement of the Tisza or Theiss 
river. This very rapid and powerful stream, 
running through the heart of Hungary, by its 


land under water, created a fearful malaria, 
and became the scourge of the country through 
which it passed. The principle of joint stock 
associations having now attained public confi- 
dence, Szechényi easily organized a company 
to carry on the great work of improving the 
river, combining with it a steam navigation 
company, connected with that already on the 
Danube. 
together with a railroad from Pest to Szolnor, 
which was opened in September, 


phant completion. 


Meanwhile, the great Kossuth appeared on 
the political horizon of Hungary, and with him 
arose simultaneously two great Hungarian po- 
litical parties, both with the same aims and 
tendencies—but acting by different, if not an- 
That under Count Sze- 


tagonistic policies. 


frequent inundations, held large amounts of | 


The two rivers having been brought | 


1847, the 
work was begun, and continued to a trium- 





| chényi, representing the moderate progression- 
ists, based its principles surely, and made its 
movements after a rigorous examination into 
the policy of every act. That under Kossuth, 
| seeing that the coldly calculated steps of Sze- 
chényi were often frustrated by the force or 
| intrigues of the Court, resolved on more decided 
| | maenuree, and determined to oppose force with 
force, and intrigues with intrigues. This was 
i“ the party of active progress, and was 
the more numerous, embracing nearly the en- 
| tire body of active young men. A paper war 
| began at once between Szechényi and Kossuth, 
| first in We newspapers—the parties having 
under their control the two leading journals of 
| Hungary—and afterwards in quite voluminous 
essays. The latter mode of contest was com- 
| menced by Szechényi, in a work called ‘‘ The 
| Oriental People.” In this, the Count, after 
| acknowledging the political principles of Kos- 
| suth, as contained in his speeches and writings, 
| to be identical with his own, attacked severely 
| the manner in which Kossuth was endeavour- 
| ing to effect their triumph. He dilated upon 
| the difficult political position of the country, 
| which he believed called for the greatest pre- 
| caution in the movements of reformers ; pointed 
| out the danger with which she was menaced 
| by the action of his opponent; and prophesied 
that the inevitable result must be the political 
death and burial of Hungary. Kossuth; con- 
| fident in the correctness of his position, took 
| up the gauntlet, and replied in an equally able 
volume. In this he demonstrated the inutility 
of measures till then adopted; objected that 
Count Szechényi had receded from a progres- 
sive to a conservative attitude, after having 
awakened the slumbering hopes of the nation ; 
and proved that in all he had done and said 
he had only followed the lead formerly given 
_ him by the Count himself, in his speeches and 
writings. After numerous quotations to prove 
the truth of this assertion, he expressed a 
deep regret that the former apostle of reform 
seemed bent on retrogression, and conjured 
him, in the sacred name of his fatherland, to 
go on in his old course, avowing that he was 
willing to serve under him, as the meanest 
labourer, ina toilso noble. After this dispute, 
Szechényi sank to a low degree in public esti- 
mation. He was accused of arrogance and 
jealousy, and it was said that he was envious 
of the growing reputation of the man destined 
to supplant him as a leader of reform. With- 
out yielding either to Kossuth’s entreaties or 
to public indignation, he continued to attack 
in his journal, the whole tenor of the progres- 
sive movement. 
In 1847, Kossuth was elected a member of 
the Lower House, in the Hungarian Diet. 
Count Szechényi, though a member by birth, 
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of the House of Magnates, had himself elected 
to the Lower House, in order, as he said, to 
watch over, and check the extravagance of 
Kossuth. But the conduct of Kossuth in the 
Diet, was marked by mingled firmness, good 
sense, and moderation, and his opponent had 
no opportunity to oppose him or his measures. 
Nevertheless, he watched his course with evi- 
dent anxiety; and when the Hungarian re- 
forms were voted and obtained by the Diet of 
1848, he avowed his decided approval of the 
result, though he deprecated the manner in 
which it had been effected. To this expression 
of opinion, he added a sentence whit proved 
to be ominous,—‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘that it is 
done, God give it a happy result.” 

It is not justice to Szechényi to assert that 
he was moved to his opposition by arrogance 


and jealousy. The truth of the matter seems | 
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public opinion was right or wrong in regard to 
the motives which prompted his after course, 
a memory of what he had originally done for 
his country’ s benefit, should induce a leniency 
in reviewing any of his errors; and posterity, 
in its cool and unbiassed judgment, will yet 
accord to him the justice of high praise, and a 
reputation for patriotism and statesmanship. 
Cotemporary with, or rather anterior to the 
advent of Szechényi, the Baron Nicholas Wes- 
selényi* made his appearance at the head of 
the liberal party in Transylvania. A member 
of one of the most respected families in his 
native country, and a friend of Count Sze- 
chényi, studying at the same time with the 
latter the political movements and reforms of 
the age, he was endowed with all the necessary 
character of a revolutionary leader. To cor- 
rect notions of politics and history, and a pure 


rather to be that his clear mind saw the danger | patriotism, he added great genius, splendid 
to which the country was exposed; and upon | powers of oratory, effervescent character, stub- 


this he sedulously brooded. 


Some expressions | horn will, 
in his writings may have been dictated by the | giant. 


and the physical strength of a 
In his youth he had travelled exten- 


natural dislike which a great leader has to a| sively. On his return home he introduced an 


rising rival; but after the reforms of 1848, he 
not only became reconciled to Kossuth, but 
even sat with him in the Cabinet, as Minister 
of Public Works. 

In such a situation as this, Szechényi was 
truly in his element. The hope to effectually 
serve his country gave a new impulse to his 
active mind, and produced his celebrated and 
admirable plan of intercommunication, drawn 
up and presented to the Cabinet. 


| improved system of grazing and agriculture, 





In this he | 
showed how the most remote parts of Hungary | 


could be connected with the capital and each | Meanwhile he was not idle in the domestic 


other by means of railroads and canals; and | affairs of his own country. 


how such improved modes of travel and trans- | 


port would be rendered available to a proper | ler and Magyar counties, re-established the 
defence and fortification of the country, and | election of the county office-holders, and thus 


necessary to an improved and perfect strategy. 


and became famous as one of the best farmers 
in Transylvania. On the appearance of Sze- 
chényi upon the political stage, he at once 
entered public life as his warm friend and sup- 
porter, representing and expounding his prin- 
ciples with zeal and effect. During the time 
that Transylvania was without her Diet, he 
entered that of Hungary, by right of his posi- 
tion as a Hungarian magnate, and there took 
a prominent stand beside the liberal leader. 


He excited an 
| attention to all local matters in the Szek- 


stopped the barbarous manner which had 


But the picture drawn of what Hungary would | heen resorted to by government, in the absence 


become under an independent government, 
aroused the jealousy and anger of the House 
of Hapsburg. That corrupt, imbecile, and 
infamous dynasty soon began to develope more 
fully its purposes. As one by one its intrigues 
became fully exposed to the people, they weighed 
on the mind of Count Szechényi. 
of the month of August, 1848, he was observed 
to be changed in disposition and manner; his 
original gay and lively appearance had given 
place to the deepest gloom ; a dismal presenti- 
ment seized upon and possessed him; and on 
the next day, with the fearful exclamation, 
‘‘Qh, God! my country is lost!” he became a 
hopeless and incurable maniac. 

But this cruel fate did not relieve him from 
the mistrust and detestation of the public. 


' 
| 


of local checks, in effecting the levy of troops. 
These movements and repeated petitions at 


_last induced King Francis the First, in 1854, 


| 
| 


to convoke the Diet of Transylvania. In this 


| Diet, Wesselényi sat as an elected deputy from 


| one of the Szekler counties, and soon became 


At the end | the leader of the liberal members. 


The prin- 


cipal officials were necessarily to be elected, 


and this was performed amid the greatest 
excitement. The numerous grievances under 
which the nation had suffered so long, gave 


rise to bitter expressions, fiery invective, and 


had achieved unpopularity, and it could not | 


be averted by personal misfortune. Whether 





prolonged discussions. The publication of the 


debates being forbidden by the Emperor, the 


prohibition excited the deepest ill-feeling, and 


| was denounced by the liberals, headed by Wes- 
He| — 





* Pronounced Vesh-a-lane-ye, the accent on the third 
syllable. The s and ss in the Magyar have the ‘sound of 
sh—more strongly uttered in the double s. 
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selényi, in the most decided terms. At length, 
in February, 1845, the Diet was dissolved by 
an arbitrary decree of Francis the First, and 
the nation placed under the absolute control 
of the Archduke Ferdinand d’Este. This mon- 
ster, impetuous and devoid of talent, united 
in himself, in an eminent degree, the tyranny 
and cruelty of the Hapsburgs and Borgias, 
from whom he was descended. He it was who, 
in 1846, originated the cruel butcheries in 
(iallicia, exposing the nobles to all the horrors 
of a servile insurrection; and his conduct as 
ruler of Transylvania was not less bloody and 
barbarous. All the liberals who had taken 
active parts in the Diet were arraigned under 
various false charges, witnesses were suborned, 
and all the machinery of state prosecutions, 
with predetermined convictions, brought to 
bear against them. The principal object of 
this persecution was Nicholas Wesselényi ; and 
against him the most notoriously false and 
infamous charges, sustained by bought and 
perjured witnesses, were urged. Armed by 
such weapons, the Archduke caused him to be 
indicted without the requisite forms of law; 
and Wesselényi, seeing that it was determined 
to condemn him, even should he prove his in- 
nocence, passed over to Hungary, out of the 
jurisdiction of the Transylvanian municipali- 
ties. But the minions of power were not to 
be foiled. The hounds were put on the scent 
in Hungary; the county meetings were care- 
fully watched by the Austrian spies; single 
words or phrases were taken from his speeches, 
and combined with unwarranted innuendoes; 
and the train laid for the mine which was to 
explode at the proper time beneath the victim. 

The infamous design succeeded. Nicholas 
Wesselényi was tried and condemned to three 
years’ imprisonment. He had the right to 


appeal to the King ; but to this his pride would | 


not suffer him to stoop; and, though in a deli- 
cate state of health, he submitted without far- 
ther effort to the judgment of the court, and 
entered as a prisoner in the fortress of Buda. 
There he was incarcerated in a damp and un- 


| 
| 


| the celebrated patriot, Wesselényi. 


| 
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four months of intense suffering, which met 
neither sympathy nor aid, a surgeon of high 
rank in the medical staff of the Austrian army 
by chance visited his prison, and asked to see 
Shocked 
at the shattered constitution of the prisoner, 
he addressed a warm and spirited remonstrance 


| to the King, the result of which was a suspen- 


sion of the sentence and permission for the 


| victim to leave his prison until his health was 








restored. He went to Graefenberg, in order 
to try the water-cure. Some time after the 
accession of the emperor-king, Ferdinand the 
Fifth, his name was included in a general 
amnesty. He remained at Graefenberg three 
years, and the only result of the labours of 
Priesstnitz was that, at the end of that time, the 
noble patriot returned home with weak eyes, 
and in a few more months became totally blind. 

At the commencement of the reforms of 
1848, Wesselényi could not refrain from again 
going to Pest, to take an active part in the 
new era of Hungary, for which his knowledge 
and talent fitted him so well. Although blind, 
he was elected mayor of a Hungarian county, 
and by virtue of that position, took his seat 
once more in the Upper House of the National 
Assembly. But he was now no more the ener- 
getic champion of constitutional reform. The 
blind Samson had not even the power to shake 
the pillars of the senate-house ; the once strong 
leader had become weak and dispirited; and 
as the Austrian government began more openly 
to display its evil intents on the liberty of Hun- 
gary, he abandoned the Diet, and returned to 
Graefenberg. There, we believe, he yet remains. 

We have thus given brief sketches of the 
lives and actions of two of the most able of the 
patriots of Hungary—men who threw aside the 
prejudices of caste and education, and devoted 
themselves to the emancipation of the down- 
trodden, and the progress to liberalism of their 
beloved country. The brilliancy of Kossuth’s 
career eclipsed theirs—but cannot prevent 
them from being enrolled among men worthy 


| of the admiration of mankind, and placed side 
healthy casemate, eleven feet by six in extent; | by side in the estimation of the unbiassed his- 
and from such a dungeon, and the treatment | torian, with the most noted benefactors of the 
he received, his health soon declined. After | human race. 
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BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


A FOND remembrance, underlying thought, 
Throughout the occupation of my days, 

In reassurance of the Beautiful has brought 
Each night some recollection of thy lays; 


Some pastoral note which, from thy oaten pipe, 
Still lingers in the hollow of my ear, 
Attuned when upland fields were waving ripe, 
Or meadows held the season’s leafy bier. 
VOL. VII. 





A tone which holds thy presence, like the bird 
That poured its lonely spirit into thine, 

Until, at dusk, no other sound is heard 
Save what it sung to thee within the lofty pine: 


No other voice save that thine ear had caught 
Arising from the vocal evening throng, 

And poured into mine own until, o’erfraught, 
My soul makes answer only in thy song. 








MILLARD FILLMORE, 


THIRTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(With a Portrait.) 


BY R. W. GRISWOLD. 


THE stars in our skies have for the most part 
arisen from the earth. Amid its convulsions 
the elements of light have gathered along the 
surface, and ascended higher and higher into 
the upper air, to remain there in serene or 
turbulent splendour. But they have not been 
reproductive. We can remember the track of 
every luminary that is above the horizon. It 
is a law of our atmosphere that it rarely sus- 
tains in its loftier regions any object that does 
not derive its force and capacity and buoyancy 
from an original contact and sympathy with 
its lower and primitive elements. With very 
few exceptions, what have seemed planets, 
native in their places, have become dim, and 
faltered in their spheres, and disappeared. 
Everything else may be common in these calmer 
and clearer elevations: everything but lifting 
and sustaining energy and activity. 

The great personages of the period of our 
formation; the suggesters, counsellors and 
leaders, who made a constellation so extraor- 
dinary that it is unexampled in the histories 
of states with fixed conditions, were in nearly 
all cases from humble positions, from the 
common level, or below it. In all revolutions 
the patrician class hesitates or opposes at the 
beginning; they have comparatively little to 
gain; the field is apt to be left to the unknown ; 
and when they come forward to stamp their 
names upon the hearts of nations, they bring a 
foresight and judgment, a wisdom and resolu- 
tion, that in their perfectness and subtlest 
combinations are evolved most frequently amid 
the toils and conflicts of ordinary life. It is 
for this reason that the first age of a state is 
often its most eminent age for displays of 
capacity and virtue; the institutions which are 
built upon success, commonly secure to fami- 
lies by whom success has been achieved a per- 
petual enjoyment of its best fruits. With us 
it is different; we are all hereditary statesmen ; 
the fathers of the republic left it for the su- 
preme Governor to bestow on whom He would 
the seals of his nobility; and as such step out 
from among the masses, it is our distinction 
that we give them recognition and authority ; 
our triumph, that they lead us through justice 
to greatness and glory. 

Very few of these fathers of ours were in- 
heritors of distinction. Washington was almost 








the only gentleman, by right of birth, in all 
that astonishing company of thinkers and ac- 
tors; two or three Virginians, John Jay of 
New York, and half a dozen meaner men from 
other provinces, were exceptions; but Frank- 
lin was a printer’s boy, Sherman a shoemaker, 
Knox a bookbinder, Greene a blacksmith, John 
Adams and Marshall the sons of poor farmers, 
and Hamilton, the most subtile, fiery, and elec- 
trical, but at the same time the most composed 
and orderly genius of all, excepting only the 
unapproachable Chief, was of as humble parent- 
age as the rest, and himself at the beginning 
the clerk of a shopkeeper. And if we come 
down to a later period, Daniel Webster was 
the son of a country farmer, and was rescued 
from the occupation of a drover only by the 
shrewd observation of Christopher Gore, whom 
he called upon for advice in respect to a diffi- 
culty arising from the sale of a pair of steers; 
and John C. Calhoun was the son of a tanner 
and currier; the father of Henry Clay, ‘the 
Mill-boy of the Slashes,” was of the poorer 
class of Baptist ministers; Martin Van Buren 
during the fitful leisure of the day gathered 
pine-knots to light his evening studies ; Thomas 
Corwin was a waggoner ; Silas Wright, by herit- 
age, @ mechanic; and many others among our 
statesmen, who receive the applause and reve- 
rence of mankind, passed their earlier years 
at what in other countries would be almost 
impassable distances from the eminences they 
now occupy. Their names are the compressed 
lustres with which the column of American his- 
tory, rising in stately grandeur, is belted; 
they are the inviting balls of light which encir- 
cle the tree of Liberty as warding swords of fire 
were set about the tree of knowledge. 


The thirteenth President of the United States 
furnishes, in his history, another illustration of 
this operation of our system ; and it is a truth, 
pregnant of encouragement, that he is of those 


“ Whose high endeavours were an inward light 
That made the path before them always bright; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure 
As tempted more: 

Who in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
Still fixéd good on good alone, and owe 

To virtue every triumph that they know.” 
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He is descended from a Connecticut farmer, 
who, in his youth, in the early part of the 
last century, was taken from a fishing vessel 
upon which he was employed, by a pirate, by 
whom, for his firmness in refusing to join his 
party, he was kept several months a prisoner, 
until, by a conspiracy, he obtained possession 
of the ship, and succeeded in bringing it into 
Boston, where the buccaneers were hanged. 
The family removed from Franklin, near Nor- 
wich, to Bennington in Vermont, whence a 
branch of it went to Summer Hill, Cayuga 
County, New York, where MitLarp FILLMORE 
was born on the seventh of January, in the 
year 1800. His father was then and is now 
a cultivator of the soil; he lives in Erie County, 
New York, not far from Buffalo, and while still 
with his own hands moving the scythe or scat- 
tering the seed, he may talk proudly with his 
companions of his son who is placed at the 
head of the greatest of nations. 

The limited means of the family prevented 
young Fillmore from receiving any better edu- 
cation than was offered in the very imperfect 
listrict schools of the time; and when he was 
fifteen years of age he was sent, first to Li- 
vingston County, and afterwards to a village 
nearer his home, to learn the business of a 
clothier, as carding and cloth-dressing, or the 
woollen manufacture in a small way, is called 
in the Northern States. A subscription library 
was formed in the neighbourhood, and every 
hour that was not occupied with mechanical 
duties was devoted to reading. With know- 
ledge grew the love of knowledge, and the few 
books in history, biography, and travel, to 
which he had access, became thoroughly fa- 
miliar. The smallness of the library may not 
have been a disadvantage. A dozen books are 
frequently of more value in the cultivation of 
a mind and the formation of a character than 
athousand. The Bible, Shakespeare, Milton’s 
Prose, Wordsworth, good Histories of Greece, 
Rome, England, and our own country, with a 
Cyclopedia for the background and vacant 
places, are as much as the clearest and strong- 
est understanding can master in a dozen years ; 
and he who apprehends these is educated, for 
all duty and enjoyment. Millard Fillmore, 
we may readily believe, made the best use of 
the authors within his reach. Certainly, when 
he had been four years in his apprenticeship, 
his faculties were so trained and developed, 
and in such vigorous action, and through the 
rude exterior of the young clothier shone out 
& character of such nobleness, that Judge 
Walter Wood, of Cayuga County, to whom he 
became known at this period, urged him to 
study the law, and to meet the objection of his 
poverty, offered the necessary means, in confi- 
dence that such a person would some time have 
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the ability and will to pay him from the fruits 
of a lucrative practice. His generous offers 
were considered and accepted; the apprentice 
bought his unexpired time ; and for two years 
(except during the winter months, when he 
taught school, in order, as far as possible, to 
defray his own expenses), he pursued his legal 
studies in the office of his patron, with the in- 
dustry and perseverance which have distin- 
guished him through life. 

In 1822 he removed to Buffalo, and at the 
close of another year, passed in study and 
instruction, he was admitted to the bar. Un- 
willing, with his untried powers, to enter into 
competition with the leaders of his profession 
in the county, he retired to Aurora, near his 
father’s farm, and began there the practice of 
his new vocation. His integrity as well as his 
capacity were appreciated by a community 
that had watched with deeply interested atten- 
tion his advancement, and his success sur- 
passed his expectations. In 1826 he was mar- 
ried to Abigail Powers, the daughter of a 
clergyman in the village, and in 1829, he was 
elected one of the members for the county in 
the State Assembly. In this body he held a 
place three years, distinguishing himself on al} 
occasions by a practical wisdom in affairs, and 
by fearlessness, tact, and energy in their direc- 
tion. He was particularly conspicuous for an 
active and influential advocacy of the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, and his conduct in 
every way so commended him to his constitu- 
ency, as to assure him at all times of their 
ready support. In 1829 he was admitted a 
counsellor in the Supreme Court, and in 1830 
he took up his residence in Buffalo. He had 
been all the while so diligent a student, and 
his abilities as an advocate had been displayed 
so frequently, and with such eminent success, 
that he had no difficulty in forming a most 
advantageous partnership with one of the 
principal lawyers of the county. In 1832 Mr. 
Fillmore was elected a representative in the 
Twenty-third Congress, in which he served 
with industry, but with the modesty becoming 
a new member, and therefore without attract- 
ing much attention except from those who were 
familiar with the processes by which the busi- 
ness of the House was accomplished. At the 
end of his term he resumed his place in the 
courts, but in 1836 the people again demanded 
his presence in Washington; and his conduct, 
particularly in the committee of elections, in 
the celebrated case from New Jersey, esta- 
blished his reputation, at least with his party, 
for the most valuable qualities of a legislator 
and statesman. To the next Congress he was 
chosen by the largest majority that had ever 
been given in his district, and we have the 
measure of his reputation among his peers and 
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associates at this time, in his selection for the 
responsible position of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in which is vested 
the leadership of the ascendant side of the 
House. In the duties of this post, at a trying 
and very important crisis, he manifested the 
industry of occupation, dignity of manner, and 
efficient practical talent, which had, in all 
stations, secured for him respect and confi- 
dence. At the close of the Twenty-seventh 
Congress he stood invested with the fame, 
which communities award with instinctive and 
unerring sagacity, of being a leader of the 
nation, one of the few from all parties, whose 
wisdom and virtue elevate them above all, into 
the atmosphere of the common reverence. 

His friends were anxious for his continuance 
in public life, but he declined with unalterable 
decision. In an address to the electors of his 
county, dated at Washington on the 18th of 
July, 1842, after a reviewal of the then recent 
history and present condition of affairs, he 
says :— 

‘¢ Pardon the personal vanity, though it be 
a weakness, that induces me to recur for a 
moment to the cherished recollections of your 
early friendship and abiding confidence. I 
cannot give vent to the feelings of my heart 
without it. It is now nearly fourteen years 
since you did me the unsolicited honour to 
nominate me to represent you in the State 
Legislature. Seven times have I received re- 
newed evidence of your confidence by as many 
elections, with constantly increasing majori- 
ties; and, at the expiration of my present 
Congressional term, I shall have served you 
three years in the State and eight years in the 
National Councils. I cannot call to mind the 
thousand acts of generous devotion from so 
many friends who will ever be dear to my 
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heart without feeling the deepest emotions of 
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gratitude. I came among you a poor and 
friendless boy. You kindly took me by the 
hand, and gave me your confidence and sup- 
port. You have conferred upon me distinction 
and honours, for which I could make no ade- 
quate return but by an honest and untiring 
effort faithfully to discharge the high trusts 
which you confided to my keeping. If my 
humble efforts have met your approbation, I 
freely admit that, next to the approval of my 
own conscience, it is the highest reward which 
I could receive for days of unceasing toil, and 
nights of sleepless anxiety. I profess not to 
be above or below the common frailties of our 
nature. I will therefore not disguise the fact 
that I was highly gratified at my first election 
to Congress, yet I can truly say that my utmost 
ambition has been satisfied. I aspire to no- 
thing more, and shall retire from the exciting 
scenes of political strife to the quiet enjoy- 
ments of my own family and fireside, with 
still more satisfaction than I felt when first 
elevated to this distinguished station.” 

In the same year he returned to the quiet 
practice of his profession ; but in 1844, the dele- 
gation from New York, in the Whig National 
Convention, voted for his nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency, and the State Convention of 
his party presented him in opposition to Silas 
Wright, for the office of Governor. It was a 
conflict that he would gladly have avoided, 
and the only one in which he was ever de- 
feated. In 1847, he was elected Controller 
of the Finances, and he then removed to Al- 
bany, to discharge the duties of that office, 
which he held until February, 1849, when he 
resigned it to enter upon those of the Vice- 
Presidency, to which he had been called by 
the election of 1848. By another summons, he 
is now in what Kossuth has styled the ‘ most 
honourable position in the world.” 





VICTIMIZED—A TALE. 


BY KATE CAMPBELL. 


(See Engraving.) 


“T know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee.” 
Hy PERION. 


THE summer sun rises and sets, the winter 


wind whistles and howls upon a vast deal of | 
How curiously | 


variety in this peculiar world. 


cringe, how we weep and wail, how we plan 
and act, how we compass and do nothing: 
then how we philosophize and theorize (the 
fortunate individuals), and how we grumble 
and groan (the unfortunates)! Heaven bless 
the ones who find out the knack of getting 
| along—or Heaven does seem to bless them 
without the trouble of asking ; and so the pre- 
sent smiles upon us, few care to think of dying 











we all jog on together in our great journey ;— | beds and thorny pillows. 


how we jostle and push, how we smile and | 


But let none be led to undertake that, for 
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the fulfilment of which there is no conscious- 
ness of power in their souls. ‘It comes 
naturally, every bit of it,” as the ladies say 
of the rouge on their cheeks, or the gentlemen 
of an exuberant mustache. What you can’t 
do, you can’t !—the only trouble is to find out 
exactly of what you are capable; and some 
people, rather than trouble themselves on that 
score, choose to believe they can accomplish 
anything. Convenient belief! happy people! 

Of this class we have a case in point—or 
rather a family of cases. Mr. and Mrs. Flash, 
Mr. Tom Flash, son and heir, Misses Esther 
and Julia Flash. 

Mr. Flash was tall and dark, thin and lank, 
gray hair, keen eyes, pinched nose, pinched 
mouth. Son and heir a softened copy ; in fact 
handsome enough to elicit admiration enough 
to engraft flourishing shoots upon his natu- 
rally well-developed organ of self-esteem. Mrs. 
Flash was small and delicate; a faded beauty, 
wearing her diminished charms gracefully; 
bestowing a great deal of soft, insinuating 
advice upon everybody, which had one merit: 
it generally tended to the accomplishment of 
her wishes,—if people followed it! 

Then the daughters, it is of them we have 
most to say. Fine girls, both of them !— 
born to fill places in this world—at least 
Esther, who was tall and showy, rather sharp- 
featured, perhaps, but perfectly well cut, black 
eyes, raven black hair, and good figure, a trifle 
too hard inits outline, but dashing and spirited. 
Let Miss Esther stand in a ball-room, and want 
for attention five minutes!—there was such 
tremendous dignity and compellingness in her 
air, that half a dozen gentlemen felt of neces- 
sity that they must fly to the rescue; more 
like culprits than cavaliers, certainly, but that 
was nothing. It was singular how, with all 
this power over the sterner sex, Esther had 
reached the age of five-and-twenty, at the 
lowest computation, without ‘‘ victimizing” 
some one to her fancy, since she had known 
from the nursery that the end and aim of a 
woman’s life was to get married. 

Mr. Flash had held a comfortable berth in 
the Custom-House nearly all his life; but how 
the Flash family lived so much better than 
other people in their circumstances, was a 
mystery not easily solved. Few people can 
maintain a position, however insignificant, 
without means, and Mr. Flash had quite a 
complicated set; they might have got along 
comfortably to the end of the chapter, had 
not Mr. Tom, as he grew up, enlarged even on 
these, in such an imprudent manner as to pro- 
duce Considerable embarrassment in the family 
- equneils. 

**Retrenchment,” said Mr. Flash, facing 
bravely the necessity of the case. 
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**Oh no!” said his helpmeet, softly. 

‘* What then ?” said Flash. 

‘*Marriage,” suggested Mrs. Flash. 

‘« Fudge !” said Flash. 

‘‘ Julia,”’ said Mrs. Flash. 

‘Oh! ——” said Flash. 

‘Yes; she is old enough.” 

‘* If she succeeds as well as Esther, we shall 
get along bravely,” muttered Flash, relapsing 
into gloom. 

‘* She will do better,” said Mrs. Flash. 

‘* Ah! how know you that?” 

‘*T have a presentiment.” 

‘Bah !” 

‘*My dear Flash, have you ever had cause 
to distrust my judgment ?” 

‘1 don’t know that I ever consulted it.” 

‘Pry it once,” said Mrs. Flash, sweetly. 

‘¢ For how long?” 

‘* Six months.”’ 

‘* Not an hour over.” 

“* Agreed !” 

And this was the ‘‘ matrimonial breakfast” 
which brought Julia Flash upon the carpet. 

Miss Julia was eighteen at this time; consi- 
dered still as a mere school-girl by her advanced 
sister, and carefully kept out of the parlour and 
all other public places. She seemed quite con- 
tent that it should be so. She did not pout or 
flounce if Esther gave her a warning word 
when the door-bell rang, while she was practis- 
ing at the piano, or slumbering upon the sofa; 
she went out of the room directly, with a quiet, 
gliding step, and a stealthy glance at the door 
from under her sweeping lashes. On a first 
inspection, you would say she had no individu- 
ality; but there you were in error: never was 
there a more complete character; but there 
was something so soft, smooth, waving, unde- 
fined, in the lines of her form and face, that 
you were not likely to be struck at first, as you 
would be afterwards, on observing that that 
soft red lip could curl, and did curl, with a 
flashing gleam of quiet scorn, and that those 
brooding, downcast eyes, from which the lids 
were seldom raised, possessed a power almost 
startling. Despite the habitual quietude of her 
manner, the apparent want of interest in other 
people’s concerns, indeed, the complete indif- 
ference she seemed to feel with regard to her 
own, under the waving tresses of her satin- 
like hair worked busily a brain with a deep 
purpose—with a strong, settled purpose ; in her 
heart burned steadily a compelling ambition. 
It might not be a very noble, or a very dark, 
or a very great ambition, but it was sufficiently 
calculating to achieve itself, and so the girl 
was satisfied,—what need to find fault? She 
at least made use of all the capacities of her 
soul; she cultivated them till they grew rank 
and strong, and defied foreign control. If she 
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had had high moral qualities, what a bright 
light she might have been! But what kind of 
an atmosphere had her home been to foster 
such? She merely walked in the way she 
knew best. All her life she had heard the 
miseries of poverty unceasingly lamented and 
contemned. Fed with the continual supply of 
pernicious literature, which was all that found 
entrance to the house, she had learned to 
regard as necessary to existence, a home of 
luxury, and a sphere where as a star she 
might receive that flattery and adulation to 
which in secret she was anything but indif- 
ferent. 

Then she logked at her beauty, and con- 
trasted herself with her sister, and felt a vivid 
happiness at the thought of rising superior to 
her family—of surpassing them all; her father, 
with his penetrating, subtle mind; her mother, 
whose ambition centred on such petty projects ; 
her brother, with half of whose resources she 
had mastered any fate; and her sister, so firm 
in the belief of her own potency, albeit so little 
had been achieved. ‘‘And I, unaided,” she 
said, ‘‘whom they think so childish, so inno- 
cent, shall save all their credit—shall compass 
more than all they have done together !—and 
why is this? Because I will it;—I know I am 
able to doit, and small obstacles do not frighten 
me.” 

It was towards the height of the winter sea- 
son; parties were in full career. Mrs. Flash 
gave one. She understood these things. No 
one’s parlours were so hushed in silvery light, 
or so softly curtained with fleecy drapery de- 
fore the arrival of guests, and nowhere reigned 
such gaiety, such abandon, such brilliancy, 
after the rooms filled. Nobody ever had so 
many shadowy nooks, or such convenient, low 
windows opening on balconies, such a profusion 
of nodding exotics, and such quantities of bi- 
jouterie to talk about. Nobody’s suppers were 
so recherché, no one’s punch-bowl was so fre- 
quently replenished. Alas! poor human na- 
ture! How many fancy gentlemen lounged 
indifferently through the dancing rooms, that 
snug withdrawing room, and the hall, to re- 
cover with startling suddenness from suspended 
animation, on finding themselves around that 
punch-bowl! It was shocking—it was any- 
thing but flattering to the fair nymphs of the 
festal scene—but here lay the secret of Mrs. 
Flash’s success in party-giving. 

On the memorable evening in question, Julia 
Flash glided into the parlours, before any others 
of the family had made their appearance; and 
very lovely she looked, as she stood before a 
fine pier-glass, and roved over the reflection 
on its surface, with a sort of tranquil anima- 
tion. She was dressed very simply; it was no 
part of Julia’s tactics to make enemies un- 
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necessarily, or to alarm people,—which often 
amounts to the same thing. No mammas 
should be made uneasy, and no daughters 
spiteful through her, to-night—through her 
dress at least. A flash stole through her 
downcast lids, and a little sarcastic smile dim- 
pled the corners of her mouth for an instant, 
as she repeated the last words of her soliloquy 
—‘* through her dress at least.” 

A plain white robe, of exceedingly girlish 
fashion, draped her yielding form; a bouquet 
of forget-me-nots rested their bright eyes 
against her neck of ideal beauty, and her fair 
hair clung lovingly to her slender throat. On 
her round, white arm, was clasped a serpent 
of glistening gold, with ruby eyes, and slender, 
forked tongue, which the girl from time to time 
regarded attentively, as she slowly paced the 
rooms with noiseless footfall; and the same 
quick, flashing smile, kept ever stealing to her 
lips as she walked and hummed the fragment 
of a song. 


Presently her mother came in with an ap- 
proving salutation, and then Esther, gaily and 
showily dressed, with a scarce restrained glance 
of contempt at the girlish form of Julia. Then 
the rooms began to fill, and the hum of con- 
versation ensued. Elderly ladies looked at the 
new candidate for matrimony with a pitying 
condescension; elder daughters dismissed her 
from their thoughts after the first glance, and 
those nearer her own age favourably compared 
their dress and style with hers. 


And the gentlemen! well, they scarcely no- 
ticed her till the dancing commenced; for she 
was, as we know, not at all obtrusive. But at 
last, a cadet, who had picked up her bouquet, 
without thinking to beg permission to retain it, 
took compassion on the shy little girl, who 
stood in the corner under a silver sconce, and 
led her to a quadrille which was forming. Per- 
haps the young gentleman had a lurking idea 
of the strong contrast his dark blue uniform 
and eagle buttons would stand beside that 
white dress, or perhaps he really was disin- 
terested. 


What they said is not recorded. One can 
talk a great deal, however, in a quadrille, and 
before long the coal-black eyes of ‘Young 
America” had turned from the contemplation 
of his new uniform, to the quiet face beside 
him, while from under those deep lashes, Julia 
glanced from time to time, till the vexed call 
of the musicians, and the nods and becks of 
those around them, recalled the young couple 
to the mysteries of the dance. The cadet co- 
loured to the roots of his well-oiled locks, and 
led out with a nervous twitch; but the fair 
Julia glided forward with a quiet grace, and 4 
sly, sweeping smile from out her drooping eyes, 
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which chained attention in a moment. The 
battle was fought, the victory won; and that 
smile had gained it! While the ladies stared 
at her with the lurking idea that she was des- 
tined to become a rival, the men gathered 
round her to solicit her hand for ensuing 
dances. Her charming self-possession, her shy 
audacity, her bewitching dancing, had en- 
shanted them. 

Poor Esther Flash grew pale to the lips as 
she beheld Julia led up the long rooms by a 
gentleman, to have obtained whose society ex- 
clusively for half an hour, would have covered 
her with self-gratulation for a whole campaign. 
‘Why, mother!” she said nervously to Mrs. 
Flash, who stood near. 

‘‘T knew it!” said that lady in a low, trium- 
phant tone. ‘‘I knew it! She will save us all. 
Don’t thwart her, Esther; but if you know 
your own interest, you'll let her work her own 
way, and help her where you can. I was just 
such another—still and deep; but I hadn’t the 
benefit of living in the world as she has had. 
For my advantages I made a very good match. 
You did not know I was a sempstress, did 
you?” 

Esther was horrified! She forgot she had 
promised to dance, and turned her back upon 
her partner. She only saw Julia in her own 
pet recess, and the tall figure of her intel- 
lectual admirer beside her. She lifted her 
eyes from time to time towards his proud head, 
and smiled with rare sweetness, but said little ; 
while the gentleman, as if inspired, went on, 
on, till (Esther saw it then, though she per- 








suaded herself next morning it must have been 
a dream) Julia’s little white hand fluttered 
over her bouquet for a moment, and then the 
blue-eyed flowers rested near two hearts in- 
stead of one. 

The room whirled to Esther. She wondered 
why so many people stood in groups and talked 
fast, and looked at Julia; why, through the 
back-parlour door, so many men were seen de- 
scending the stairs, so few ascending. Then 
Julia was dancing again—not with the boy 
cadet this time—and an admiring circle stood 
and watched her flying steps, and crowded 
round her as her partner led her to her seat. 
Then she heard her mother’s voice speaking 
with a thin tone of sympathy, ‘Esther, you 
had better retire—you do not look well;” and 
so she glided out of the room, and sought her 
own apartment, to grow cool, and wonder who 
it was who had taken the game of life out of 
her hands so completely in one short hour. 

It was a mighty fall poor Esther made that 
evening! In a moment, almost, her precious, 
all-sustaining self-esteem had deserted her, and 
left her stripped of all resources, save that of 
cringing at the shrine of the new deity. She 
turned the bitter morsel over and over, and at 
last, with a philosophy worthy a better cause, 
accepted it. 

And so Julia Flash stepped quietly into her 
appropriate place, and laid her head upon her 
pillow that night, with the fullest conscious- 
ness that she had not overrated her powers, but 
that a future, auspicious as she chose to make 
it, lay before her. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADDRESSED TO MRS. TAYLOR ON THE DEATH OF HER ILLUSTRIOUS HUSBAND. 


BY MBS. J. 


Weep, sister, weep, for thou hast cause for weeping— 

Mourn, in tears of deepest sorrow, mourn; 

Yet canst thou not awake the loved one sleeping; 

Nor bid the wingéd soul to earth return— 

Nor wouldst thou; he is gone, all storms above, 
Balmed by a nation’s tears, shrined in his country’s love. 


But let us weep with thee, for thy departed 
Was ours, a people’s proudly chosen chief; 
We shared thy triumphs; shalt thou be deserted 
In thy lone luxury of silent grief? 
We come, we come, a sorrowing family 
We gather round his tomb to weep our tears with thee. 


See, how he resteth on his march of glory! 
Reposing on his hard-won couch of fame! 
When History’s pen records our country’s story, 
Proudly she’ll dwell on Taylor’s honoured name— 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 

And Buena Vista’s voice, shall speak his eulogy. 





L. GRAY. 


Wake, sleeper, wake; behold the nation’s crisis! 

The billows fret against the sounding shore; 

Contention’s waves are up; the tempest rises; 

Deep calleth unto deep with angry roar; 

What hand but thine—But hush, our God is here! 
His hand is on the helm, our bark hath nought to fear! 


All feeling, save of woe, be dead, and shrouded— 
Hid ’neath the pall that shades our hero’s clay— 
There let it rest, the nation’s heart is crowded 
With none save pure and loving thoughts to-day! 
0, patriot, father, warrior! who would now 


| Pluck one green laurel-leaf from thine illustrious brow! 


Her words of consolation Harth hath spoken— 
Hath brought her balm thy bruiséd heart to heal— 
But hast thou not some fondly-cherished token— 
Some hope’s sure anchor cast within the veil ? 
O! memories sweet, of mercies asked and given! 
Angels, on love’s bright wings, wafting our hopes to 
heaven! 











A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER, 


I saw him but twice, the hero of the Mexican 
war, the chief man in power in the United 
States, the late President Zachary Taylor; but 
enough to feel that I saw in him— 


“ An honest man, the noblest work of God!” 


The first time was a beautiful evening, on 
the green grounds around the White House. 
The Potomac glistened in the setting sun, a 
band of music in the grounds was playing the 
‘* Star-spangled Banner,” and a gay crowd of 
men and women, and children, with nurses and 
negroes, were walking about, enjoying the 
evening, the music, the green grounds, and the 
view of the noble river, with the Washington 
Monument in giant proportions rising on its 
banks. President Taylor was among them, 
not as the kings of Europe when they come 
down among the people, surrounded by guards 
or star-spangled attendants; no, but unat- 
tended, alone, plain in attire as the plainest of 
the citizens around him, the greatest part of 
whom were strangers to him. Yet he seemed 
to feel that he was among friends, and his 
honest face, and his unassuming bearing, his 
straight-forward, friendly manner, the firm 
and cordial pressure of his hand, made a friend 
even of the stranger who was for the first time 
introduced to him. He stood there serene, 
smiling to the children who were running 
about and tumbling in the grass in uncon- 
strained liberty. He spoke of the pleasure 
they gave him. 

It was truly a republican scene—one of 
those we would fain see more often on earth, 
—whore all distance between men, all diffe- 
rence of rank and fortune are done away with, 
and life is again an Idyl full of innocence and 
beauty in the lap of great nature. May the 
star-spangled banner float wider and wider 
over such scenes, such banquets of life! 

The next time I saw President Taylor it was 
in one of the splendid rooms of his mansion, 
and with him his beautiful daughter, the sister 
of the Graces, Mrs. Bliss. Political questions, 
to which he was called to attend, detained him 
for some time from us. When he came, he was 
cordial and simple in his manner, as before on 
the green grounds. Yet he seemed to me, not 
quite well and as if he was trying to cast off 





from his mind a cloud. And so he did, as 4 
gallant man and a true American gentleman 
attending to ladies. He spoke to us of the 
Indians, among whom he had been much, and 
whom he knew well. And ashe spoke he bright- 
ened, and his speech flowed on so pleasantly 
and so cheerfully, that, had we been egotists, 
we would have forgotten how time flowed on, 
as we forgot the storm which gathered without, 
and rattled at the windows. 

It was a few days afterwards that I heard, 
in the Senate, the low, thrilling tones of 
Daniel Webster interrupt the discussion going 
on, to announce that ‘“‘a great misfortune 
threatened the land,” that the President of 
the United States was dying—was not expected 
to outlive that day. And that very evening, 
how changed was the gay scene in the White 
House! Death was there, was laying his 
heavy hand on the beloved father of the 
family—on the elected head of the Republic of 
the United States. 

Yet serene was he even now. In death he 
grasped the hand of his wife, and said: ‘‘ My 
dear wife, I am not afraid to die. I have tried 
to do my duty!” And that stern monitor—so 
fearful to many—came to him on his death- 
bed, as a comforter, as a soothing angel. But 
he had long, long since made of him a friend. 
Duty had been and was the spring of his life 
and actions. His friends and his foes (and he 
had such in war and in politics) must join in 
acknowledging that truthfulness and consci- 
entiousness were the unswerving qualities of 
his mind. In these virtues he was great. 

I saw him but twice, and for a little while, 
but as I saw him, and with what I have heard 
of him, I can well understand that brave 
men, his companions on the battle-field, have 
wept as children at his death; and that there 
is, within the White House, a heart who, after 
that death, never more will feel the joy of life. 

Yet happy is she, who can live and glory in 
such memories! And happy the man who 
lived and died as he, who, on his death-bed, 
looking over a life of great military and civil 
import, could serenely say, ‘‘I am not afraid 
to die; I have tried to do my duty.” 


Washington, July, 1850. 
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TOILETTE DE VILLE. - . 


Figure 1. Toilette de Ville—Drawn bonnet of white | Fic. 2 
erape, trimmed with blonde and with blue flowers and | +e 
green foliage. The lace edging all round the face and PARELEG DASE. 
cape is very finely worked, and terminates in sharp | lace, with a richly worked collar of lace. Under-sleeves 
dents. Robe of barége with a dark ground, thickly open and trimmed with two rows of lace. 
broché with designs, rose flowers, and light green foliage, Figure 2. Walking Dress—Bonnet of Italian straw, 
intermixed with sprigs of foliage of a darker hue. The trimmed on each side by a tip of marabout. Under the 
lower part of the skirt has a satin border, consisting of | face, at the side of each cheek, is a bunch of white flowers. 
one broad sky-blue stripe, with narrower white stripes on tedingote of striped taffetas chiné, prevailing colour, 
each side. The wide full flounces which trim the skirt | different shades of pink. Corsage high behind, open in a 
and those of the sleeves are each bordered with similar | V in front, and trimmed round the opening with three 
satin, that on the sleeves, however, being much nar- | volants of riband matching the dress. Sleeves reaching 
Tower. The sleeves themselves are funnel-shaped and | half way from the elbow to the wrist, trimmed with four 
but demi-long. Corsage high behind, open in a V in | rows of the riband volants just mentioned. The skirt is 
front entirely to the waist. All round the opening of the | long and full, and trimmed up the front with riband of 
corsage is a revers bordered on both edges with the blue | double the width of that on the corsage and sleeves, 
and white satin, still narrower than that on the sleeves. | sewed on by stitches through the middle, forming of 
Fichu or chemisette made up of inserting and volants of | each riband two perpendicular volants a little gathered. 
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DRESS TOILETTE. 


Chemisette of muslin with a collar formed of inserting, 
sewed upon an upright binding and edged with valen- 
ciennes. The front of this chemisette exhibits alterna- 


tions at equal distances, of embroidered muslin and | 


volants of narrow valenciennes. Puffing under‘sleeves 
of embroidered muslin, closed at the wrist by a tight 
band of the same. 

Figure 3. Dress Toilette—Hair in short bandeaux; 
braid and torsade 4 la grecque, with a large braid, starting 
at the hinder part and passing over the middle of the 
head, and then returning to the place of starting. 

Robe of crépe lisse over a robe of white taffetas. Cor- 
sage with waist long, very much cut away at the top, 


straight around, forming three godets (little funnels) a la | the edge of the eape. A narrow blonde forms a gathered 


grecque, which diminish gradually towards the waist, 


where they are lost under the belt. There is, too, a | and of the crown. 


second corsage of crépe lisse, but shorter, which follows 


the contour of the first. 


The jupe is very full and trimmed with a wide volant |; 
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Fra. 4. 
FULL DRESS WALKING TOILETTE. 


| of crépe lisse, which starting from the belt slide, passes 
, to the left, three times round the skirt, forming a spiral 
; almost to the bottom, where becoming straight it passes 
| round the edge of the jupe from left to right. Sleeves 
very short, composed of two narrow biais volants and 4 
little straight sleeve. Three narrow rows of silver lace 
follow the contours of the corsage, of the sleeves, and of 
the jupe. A lace guimpe comes out about a finger’s 
breadth from under the corsage. 

Fieure 4. Full Dress Walking Toilette. — Bonnet of 





rice straw, with three lames,—the first at the edge of 
the face, the second in the middle, and the third a 
the edge of the crown. There is also another lame at 


volant upon the face and under the lames of the cap? 
On one side of the face the space 
between the two blonde volants is filled with a branch of 
roses, which is affixed by a noeud of riband of white 
taffetas. Under the face there is a volant of blonde and 
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Fia. 6. 


LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS. 


a large nceud of taffetas riband retained by a lame of | 
straw and by the brides tied under the chin. The riband | 
is broché with white spots and has serrated edges. 

Robe of barége with satin stripes. The arrangement | 
of colour and design in this material is perfectly unique | 
and peculiar. That which forms the jupe, the corsage, 
and the sleeves, is altogether without design, being merely 
Plain pink, with satin stripes. On the other hand, the 
wide flounces which cover the skirt are stamped with 
Many designs. As a border to each there is, upon a 
white ground, a garland of flowers of various colours, 
Occupying rather more than one-third of the width. The 
rest of the flounce has a pink ground and is spotted, in 
two rows, with little bouquets. Corsage open its whole 
length, sleeves demi-short. Under the corsage is worn 
& guimpe of embroidered muslin. Puffing under-sleeves 
of the same. 

Pardessus of pink taffetas; it is cut like the corsage of 
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Fie. 5. 


HOME TOILETTE. 


a robe, but wide enough not to cling close to the body, 
and long enough to extend over the hips and to cover 
This pardessus is high in 
the back and open en ceur in front, continuing straight 
to the bottom. A very full ruche is placed about two 
finger breadths from the edge, and is rounded gracefully 
at the waist, giving to the corsage the form of a chatelaine. 
Sleeves round and short. The corsage and sleeves have 
each two wide volants decoupés, of the same material as 
the pardessus. 

Ficure 5. Home Toilette.—Cap of English lace trimmed 
with pink taffetas riband and narrow black velvets. 

Redingote of silk gauze broidered with silk. The cor- 
sage and jupe overlap from right to left. On the corsage, 
on each side, five wide plaits are formed at the shoulder 
seams. These plaits to be graceful, should be aecommo- 
dated to the shape, being larger over the breast and 
diminishing again as they approach the waist. The sleeves 
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Fic. 7. 
RIDING DRESS, 


are full and demi-long, kept together below by festooned 


traverses. Under-robe of light green taffetas, with cor 
sage very much décolleté, and with short sleeves. The 
belt is tied in front, and two long ends depend almost to 
the feet. It is of very wide riband with designs chinés. 


Figure 6. Little Girls Dress —Drawn bonnet of white 
taffetas. Face completely encircling the visage, and 
trimmed at the edge with a ruche of taffetas: below are 
two bunches of roses at the cheeks. Hair in short ban- 
deaux. A large noeud of taffetas is placed on flat upon 
the face. 

Robe of pink taffetas. Corsage fitting smoothly; open 
before, and trimmed with a revers, crossing in front and 
forming a berthe at the back. Skirt very full, having 
two tucks; sleeves demi-long and large. The edge of the 
revers, of the sleeves, and the head of the tucks are orna- 
mented with rows of silk galloon, with edges in dents 
aigués. Chemisette, under-sleeves, and pantalets, com- 
posed of inserting alternating with lace volants very 
much gathered. 


Ficure 7. Riding Dress.—Gray beaver hat with long 
nap. Brim narrow, turned up at the sides, and bound 
with wide galloon. Crown somewhat of the sugar-loaf 
shape. A band of gray riband goes round the crown 
and terminates in front in a large noeud, composed of 
many bows and but two ends. The strings which tie 
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under the chin are of the same colour, and trimmed 
with bows sewed on flat one over the other. These bows 
taken together form a grappe or bunch, smal! and narrow 
above but large and wide below. A very full bunch of 
cock’s plumes starts from behind the large front nceud, 
and falls back toward the left. 

The vest or jacket is of blue cachmere, open in front 
and fastened with a clasp at the waist. The basquine or 
small skirt of this vest is rotnded in front and fits 
smooth over the hips. The waist is marked by a seam. 
On each side of the basquine is a little pocket. Sleeves a 
little loose, demi-long, opening en biais under the arm to 
the elbow. The border of the corsage in front and those 
of the sleeves are ornamented with numerous small silver 
buttons. The back of the corsage fits smoothly to the 
shape, the waist is long, narrow, and rounded, and the 
basquine forms a double plait upon the back seams. 
Chemisette of embroidered muslin, smooth, open in front, 
and buttoned with small pearl buttons. Under-sleeves 
tight, and of the same material. 

Cravat of blue riband, standing collar of lace. Long 
skirt of striped ticking, pink and white. Gantelets of 
beaver of the same colour as the hat. 


Fiaure 8 is a fichu of very tasteful construction, formed 
of alternates of inserting and lace volants. 


Fieures 9 and 10 are new and elegant styles of caps. 











EDITORIAL. 


THE GREAT BEREAVEMENT. 


Incommon with more than twenty millions of people, 
we mourn the death of our late beloved President, GENE- 
naL ZACHARY TAYLOR. Although several weeks have passed 
since the melancholy tidings was announced, we have not 
yet recovered from the shock which it occasioned. How 
inscrutable are the dispensations of Providence! How 
strange, to human view, that this brave old hero, who 
had passed unscathed through a hundred battles, who 
seemed proof equally against the bullet of the Indian and 
the dire malaria of Mexico, who had apparently completed 
his earthly exposures and sufferings, and entered upon his 
earthly rest,—at the very moment, too, when such mo- 


mentous interests were dependent upon his acknowledged 


tomb every unkind or unworthy feeling which we have 
ever entertained. General Taylor rises before us in all 
the glory of the hero, in all the majesty of the patriot, 
whose name is associated with some of the most brilliant 
achievements in our annals, who has carried the fame of 
his country to the remotest nations, and whose reputa- 
tion will never die. The name of the hero of Palo Alto 
and Buena Vista will live as long as the name of the 
nation whose standard he so often bore to victory and 
glory. Thege deeds are indelibly written on the table of 
a nation’s gratitude.” 

Similar to this has been the voice of the whole periodi- 
cal press of every shade of political opinion. 


There never was an American President more sincerely 






and universally regretted, or more generally and warmly 


wisdom and firmness—that at such a moment, and scarcely loved. The very warmth of this affection has led some 


without a warning, he should be taken from us! What inattentive observers to a misapprehension of his true cha- 


an impression have his dying words made upon the Ame- § racter. There was in General Taylor so much goodness of 


rican heart! Not a regret for himself—his dying anxie- 


ties were all for his friends. How sublime that other 
simple declaration—the outpouring of a heart freshly 
wounded with the charge of a want of patriotism—“I 
have tried todo my duty.” How has it hushed for ever 
the tongue of reproach! The body of the old patriot does 
not rest more quietly in the grave, than does the belief 
of his rectitude in the thoughts of his countrymen. That 
extraordinary affection which was enkindled towards him, 
when his modest worth first became known to the Ameri- 
can people, and which was beginning, under the influence 
of adverse circumstances, ¢o decline, is now revived in 
full force. Men of all parties—to their eternal honour be 
it spoken—even those who are most opposed to the prin- 
ciples of his administration, without one dissentiens voice 
throughout this wide republic, have borne testimony, 
as remarkable as it is precious, to the eminent worth 
of our lamented Chief Magistrate. 

“In this grave and awful moment,” says the Union, 
“the heart is full of the profoundest sympathies and 
regrets. But we have no time to pour them forth at this 
moment. A thousand other pens will hereafter do justice 


to the illustrious deceased. We bury in his honoured 





heart, he had about him so much that was truly paternal 


and winning, there was in his mind and in his manners 


such a childlike simplicity, that. the true elevation of his 
character did not always at first sight appear. There 
is no more striking fact observable in his history than 
this, that those who officially or otherwise were brought 
into the most intimate contact with him, have brought 
away from the intercourse the most profound impres- 
sion of his greatness. The casual observer saw in him 
the father and the friend. The people saw the hero 
who never surrendered and the patriot that always did 
his duty. But to the members of his Cabinet and the 
officers of his staff, who were called to grapple with him 
on great questions of civil or military administration, 
the affection for his person was ever mingled with a 
feeling of profound respect. This is the testimony, to 
our certain knowledge, of more than one member of his 
late Cabinet. 

But he has gone to his rest, beyond the reach of human 
testimony, whether for praise or blame. Peace to his 
ashes! A nation’s gratitude embalms his memory, a 
nation’s prayers ascend for the loved ones he has left 
behind. J. 8. H. 
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Se_r-mMapg Men.—We commence this month our pro- 
mised series of sketches of self-made men. The first on 
the list is the distinguished gentleman who has been so 
unexpectedly called to the office of Chief Magistrate. 
MILLARD FILLMORE is emphatically a self-made man, and 
as such is entitled, as well by his office, as by his inherent 
character, to head the list. The portrait of Mr. Fillmore, 
which we give, is pronounced by competent judges, an 
admirable likeness. 


Frémont, accompanied with a portrait. 


much in relation to California, the State with whose 
destiny the name and genius of Frémont are indissolubly 
connected. The article, however, has been crowded out 
by other matter. We have been obliged also to defer a 


Both articles will appear in our next. 

A Serres or Prize Storres.—The proprietors of the 
Philadelphia “‘ Dollar Newspaper” offer five hundred dol- 
lars in premiums for the eight best stories that shall be 
offered in competition before the first day of October next, 


namely: two hundred dollars for the story decided to be | 


the best, one hundred for the next best, fifty dollars each 
for the two next best, and twenty-five dollars each for 
the four next best. The only restriction placed upon 
writers is, that the scene of each story shall be American; 
subject, length, and everything else being left to the taste 
and discretion of writers. 
be determined by a committee of literary gentlemen, who 


will be chosen after all the stories are sent in, and whose | 


names will be published after the award is made. Writers 
are not to attach their names to their stories, but to send 
them in a sealed note to the editor, so that the merits of 
the stories will be considered free from all personal favour 
or inftuence of name. This is the fifth similar offer made 
by the same publishers, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the whole business is fairly and honourably con- 
ducted, and the whole money offered, paid. 


WATERING PLACES. 


All the old favourites are in full blast. Never has there 
been a more decided tendency of the public pleasureward 
than during the present season. From every quarter, 
Newport, West Point, Niagara, Saratoga, the reports of 
the daily arrivals show not only no falling off from former 
years, in consequence of the hundreds of new places of 
resort opened, but an actual increase of guests beyond 
the most brilliant of former seasons. But of all the 
places for summer resort, none equal Cape May in 
attractiveness for Philadelphians. For about two months 
in the year Cape May is, in fact, only a suburb of 
Philadelphia. Any of our Southern or Western friends 
who may wish to visit Philadelphia during July and 
August on pleasure or business—at least, on any social 
business, making acquaintances, seeing the “lions,” 
laying matrimonial ambuscades, and the like—should 
make up their minds to find Philadelphia not in “Chest- 
nut Street,” or at “Jones’s,” but at Harwood’s, the 
Cape-renowned Columbia House, or at M’Makin’s Atlan- 
tic. Remember, all ye distant friends, that We, Philadel- 
phia, at this present, are not an inland town, but a Sza- 
PorT; the terminus of your approach to us just now is, not 
in Market Street, or at the Walnut Street Wharf, but at 
Cape Island, whither you may be daily wafted in the good 
steamer Ohio, or in some of the other huge water omni- 
busses that now connect the ** Exchange” with the “ surf.” 
Hither, then, good friends from abroad, transport your- 
selves. Here, and here only, at this season, shal! you see 
Philadelphia. Fear not what the Gothamites and the 
“down-easters” tell you about want of accommodation, 
The Columbia and the Atlantic alone can accommodate 
at least a thousand of you. And such accommodations! 
Come and try it. Besides the large hotels, we have also 
private boarding-houses and family cottages, for those 
who prefer a more quiet life. As for the big Water-Omni- 


The merits of the stories will | 
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busses before referred to, remember, there is no navigator 
of modern times to be compared with that amiable anq 
excellent gentleman, Captain Davis of the Ohio:—and as 
to the agent of the Company, G. H. Huddell, Esq., he jg 
a-gent! every inch of him. His arrangements for the 
accommodation of travellers are not to be surpassed. 


Goop WisHEs.—* Sartain, for August, is at hand. It 


| appears to us that this magazine is fast rising above the 
| ordinary class of merely fashionable Literary Journals, 
DereRRED ARTICLES.—We have on hand an article on | 
It was intended | 
expressly for the present number, which contains so | 


and is taking hold of subjects well calculated to instruct 
and interest the general reader. This is the proper tone 
to be assumed by our monthlies. There is no reason 


| 
| why they should be made vehicles for the transmission 


of fashionable literature only, when the materials for 
truly valuable reading are so abundant. We wish Sar. 


| tain success.’—Lancaster Gazette. 
general review of the “ Gallery of Illustrious Americans.” | 


We wish so too; and, as the number of people who 
think with the Gazette is largely on the increase, we have 


| no doubt the good wishes of our friends will be abun- 


dantly fulfilled. 





BOOK NOTICES 


Lossina FieLp Book or tae Revo.ution. Harpers. Part 
ITI. of this exceedingly beautiful work has been received. 
Nothing superior in the shape of illustrations of American 
revolutionary history has yet appeared. 


Biackwoop is fall, as usual, of high-toryism and pro- 
tection. The leading article, a review of the “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,” endeavours to make tory capital out of Car- 
lyle’s general denunciations of those who have heretofore 


been supposed to be his political friends. At the same 
time it shows up the insufferable impertinence of these 
“Pamphlets” in masterly style. Republished by Leonard 
Scott & Co. of New York, and for sale by Zieber, Philadel- 
phia. 

“Tue Proressor’s Lapy” is the title of a pretty little 
nouvellette by Berthold Auerbach, translated by Mary 
Howitt. It is handsomely printed, and illustrated with 
wood-cuts. New York: Harpers. 

RAILROAD Economy IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By Dionysius Lardner. Harper & Brothers, 442 pp. 12mo. 
Dr. Lardner very justly observes, in the introduction 0 
his book, that the facilities for communication between 
different countries or provinces are a sure test of the state 
of civilization. It is also worthy of note that the greatest 
of all facilities for this purpose—the Railroad and the 
Telegraph—are the product of the last twenty years. 
More has been done towards facilitating and expediting 
intercommunication between different nations, or between 
different parts of the same nation, within the last twenty 
years, certainly within the last half century, than in all 
the previous centuries from the beginning of time So 
much has the public mind been absorbed with the creation 
of these great results, that no one seems to have thought 
of studying them as a matter of science, and in a spirit of 
true philosophy. Dr. Lardner, however, has made a good 
beginning in this respect. His work contains a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole business of railway commu- 
nication throughout the world. It is filled with valuable 
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information, carefully collected and ably digested, setting 
forth the management, prospects, and relations of the 
railway system, commercially, financially, and socially. 
HELOISE, OR THE UNREVEALED Secret. By Talvi. New 
York: Appletons. 264 pp. 12mo. We had occasion last 
month to notice a work by “ Talvi,” of quite a differen 
stamp from the present. That is a work of erudition, this 
of imagination. That brought the author into compari- 
son with Bopp and Grimm, this connects her with Fred- 
rika Bremer, and the novelists. Her “ Loves of Goethe,” 
in the present number of Sartain, shows still a different 
phase of her many-sided mind. As to the particular 
merits of *“* Heloise,” the work is characterized by a fami- 
liar acquaintance with the routine of life in its higher 
circles, with somewhat more of a European than of an Ame- 
rican tone of civilization, but is not, as to plot, of that ab- 
sorbing interest that carries the reader forward despite 
his predeterminations, and yet keeps him in a state of 
gentle and agreeable anxiety to the end of the story. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WorRKS. The splendid Boston edition of 
Shakespeare, now in progress, Phillips & Sampson, pub- 
lishers, proceeds with great regularity and rapidity to- 
wards its completion. It is already more than half com- 
pleted. Part 19, now received, contains Part I. of Henry 
IV., with an Engraving of Lady Percy. For Sale by T- 
B. Peterson. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WoRKS. Boston Edition. Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. of Boston, have issued No. 20 of their 
superb edition of Shakespeare, containing the second part 
of Henry IV., with a splendid engraving of Lady North- 
umberland. This promises to be altogether the most ele- 
gant edition of Shakespeare now in the market. Those 
who buy it in numbers, as issued, have the advantage of 
getting early impressions of the plates. For sale by 7. B. 
Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street. 

MILMAN’s GipBon. Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, 
have completed their cheap edition of this standard work 
in six volumes, in uniform style with their editions of 
Hume and Macaulay. The prices at which these works 
are now sold place them within the means of all. Their 
size and mechanical execution considered, they are the 
cheapest series of standard works ever offered to the 
American public. As this extremely low price is under- 
stool to be the result of a special competition, which may 
at any moment be given up, it behooves all who intend 
to become possessors of these works, to avail themselves 
of the present golden opportunity. For sale by T. B. 
Peterson. 

Tae Suoutper-Knot. By T. Tefft. New York: Har- 
pers. This is one of the most remarkable and original 
works of the season. At the same time, it is one of the 
most provoking. The author describes with a freedom 
and power almost equal to Macaulay. Witness the de- 
scription of the royal state of Louis XIII. on ascending the 
throne, in the first chapter. The dream of Monk Thomas, 
Chapter VIIT., shows also a power of conception truly 
wonderful. Indeed, every part of the work is marked 
with the unmistakeable impress of original genius. But, 
as a novel, it has the fault of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. 
it is made up of heterogeneous and incongruous mate- 
tials. The clay and the iron and the silver will not co- 
aere. If the author will divide his book into two parts, 
f which one shall consist of the love-story proper—and 
& very pretty and proper story it is—and one shall con- 
tain the essays and the metaphysical discussions, with or 
without the intervention of Lord Bacon, we will promise 
to read both parts with equal pleasure and profit—and 
particularly the metaphysics, which contain matters of 
high discourse for these bustling times. The author's 
ideas on “the three-fold life,” presented as an essay, will 
command respect, if not assent. But the only effect of 
mixing up these discussions with the progress of a love- 
story, is to make the reader skip altogether the chapters 
in which they occur. The truth is, Mr. Tefft is a man 
of genius, and, in many respects, a practised and brilliant 
writer, but he has not the first element of the dramatic 
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spirit, while he has cast his work into a form essentially 
dramatic in its character. 

SoutHeEy’s Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE. Part IV. of this 
work has been received from the publishers, the Harpers. 

Lettice ARNOLD is the title of a Nouvellette of sixty- 
seven pages, republished by the Harpers. 

LatreR Day Pampatets. Phillips, Sampson & Co. have 
issued No. VII. of this curious series. It is entitled “ Hud- 
son’s Statue.” 

A Second Book IN Greek. By John M’Clintock, D. D. 
We speak advisedly in regard to Prof. M’Clintock’s series 
of Greek and Latin books, having used them in the busi- 
ness of instruction during the last year, and we have 
no hesitation in saying, we have never, in the course of 
more than twenty years’ experience, used any books that 
gave such great facilities for instructing pupils thoroughly 
and rapidly in the elements of the ancient tongues. Pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 

Toe LanpscaPe DrawinG-Book will be issued semi- 
monthly by the publishers, Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadel- 
phia. Each number will contain four different plates, 
drawn chiefly from nature, by J. F. EZ. Hillen, formerly 
teacher in the Royal Institute of Fine Arts, at Brussels. 
Price 18} cts. per No.—Part IV. has been received. 

ENGRAVING OF THE Rev. ALBERT BARNES. Mr. 7. B. Welch, 
of this city, has made an admirable Mezzotint Engraving 
of this eminent clergyman, from a daguerreotype like- 
ness by M’Clees & Germon. It is of large size, suitable 
for framing, and will be a most acceptable offering to the 
many thousands of Mr. Barnes’s admirers, among Chris- 
tian people of all religious denominations. The likeness is 
perfect. It is Albert Barnes to the life. 

Tue REBELS; or, Boston before the Revolution. By the 
author of “ Hobomok.’”’ Boston: Phillips & Sampson. We 
have made two unsuccessful attempts to get through this 
story. It is a decided poser. 

TURKEY AND ITS Destiny. By Thomas M Farland. 2 vols. 
12mo., 523, 399 pp. Mr. M’Farland informs us in his pre- 
face, that he has spent eleven months in journeying 
through Turkey and making preparations for his present 
work; and that he visited Turkey for the express purpose 
of seeing the great improvements which are reported to 
be taking place under the administration of Reschid 
Pasha. He has, however, brought home the thorough 
conviction that Turkey is now in the last stages of politi- 
cal dissolution. His book will lead to a reconsideration, 
at least, of the opinions generally entertained in regard 
to Oriental affairs. He is minute and circumstantial in 
his description of what he saw, and he saw certainly many 
things of no very favourable omen for Turkish regenera- 
tion. The work is one of extraordinary interest, whether 
we adopt the author’s conclusions or not. Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 


West InpreEs AND NortH America. By Robert Baird. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1 vol. 354 pp. Mr. 
Baird is not our well-known countryman of that name, 
but an Englishman, who, during the year 1849, visited the 
West Indies and the United States. That part of his 
work which contains most novelty, is the portion devoted 
to the domestic portraiture of the islands and islanders 
of the great West Indian Archipelago. In travelling 
through the United States, he had occasion to discuss the 
topics that usually attract the notice of travelling English- 
men; but he has discussed them with a degree of candour 
and sobriety that we have not before seen equalled, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the work of Mr. Lyell. 

Byrne’s DicTIONARY OF MecHANics. New York: Apple- 
tons. Nos. 18, 14, and 15 of this work have been received 
from the publishers. 

Tae ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BisLe. Samuel Hueston, of 
New York, has commenced the publication of a new edi- 
tion of the Bible, in quarto, to be completed in twenty- 
five numbers, at twenty-five cents each, illustrated with 
three maps finely executed on steel, seven hundred wood- 
cuts, marginal references, and brief annotations. Edited 
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by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin. The plan of the work is 
worthy of all commendation. We know nothing superior 
to it for general family use. 

Tue Norta AMERICAN Review. The contents of the last 
Number are 1, Sir T. F. Buxton’s Labours as an Opponent 
of Slavery: 2, Trumbull’s Public Records of Connecticut; 
3, Thompson and Kaemptz on Meteorology; 4, Winckel- 
man on Ancient Art; 5, Cooper’s Ways of the Hour; 
6, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter; 7, Allston’s Poems and 
Lectures on Art; 8, Sir John Franklin; 9, Public Libra- 
ries: 10, California and the Territorial Question. The 
article on Cooper, the only one we have as yet read, is 
written with great ability, but in a tone of sweeping con- 
demnation, for which the literary sins even of Mr. Cooper 
are not an adequate apology. It reads very much like 
the settlement of an old score. or sale by J. R. Pollock, 
205 Chestnut Street. 

Tue NationaL Coox-Boox. By a Lady of Philadelphia. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” says the pro- 
verb. By analogy, the proof of a cook-book is in the 
cooking, and we are prepared, by sweet experience, to say 
that a fruit-cake “baked after one of the receipts in the 
National Cook-Book,” is one of the finest of its kind we 
have ever tasted. Of the general merits of the “ National 
Cook-Book,” it is not meet that we, personally, should 
have an opinion, but we are instructed by the “power 
behind the throne,” who has been studying it, to say that 
in her opinion, it is more practically useful for ordinary 
housekeepers than any she has seen. Robert E. Peterson, 
publisher. 

Dr. Jounson: His Reticious Lire anp DeatH. Harpers. 
405 pp. 12mo. Johnson was so multiform in his charac- 
ter and acquisitions, that a book like this, occupied with 
a special examination of one phase of his life, has a spe- 
cial interest and propriety. The book, though not con- 
taining much that is absolutely new, yet contains old 
matter worked up in a form so new and interesting, as to 
give it almost the character of a work of original re- 
search. 

Tae University or Wisconsin. We have received a 
large pamphlet of 200 pages, containing the proceedings 
at the inauguration of the Hon. John H. Lathrop, LL.D., 
as Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin, the Report 
of the Board of Regents, and the Report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is a volume of 
great interest and value to all engaged in the business of 
education. 

Copsin’s ILLUSTRATED Domestic BrsLe. Part II. has been 
received from the publisher, Samuel Hueston, 139 Nassau 
Street, New York. The illustrations for this work are not 
mere pictures for ornament, but judicious and faithful 
representations of natural objects and scenery described 
in the Bible, making a useful commentary on the sacred 
text. We have seen Bibles with more elegant engravings, 
but none with pictures more truly and substantially 
useful. 

Tas Princeton Review. The last number of this Quar- 
terly contains a leading article on German Church His- 
tory, a discussion of the Reformation in Spain and the 
Peninsular War, a biography of President Wheelock, a 
critical and searching review of Dyer’s Life of Calvin, a 
highly commendatory notice of Sears’s Life of Luther, and 
its usual annual digest of the doings of the General As- 
sembly. The work is one of sterling value, and the pre- 
sent number is one in all respects worthy of its wide- 
spread reputation. 

Logic AND Uriiity oF MatHematics. New Yorl:: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. Prof. Davies, so widely known as the au- 
thor of a series of Mathematical Text-Books, has just pub- 
lished an elegant octavo of nearly four hundred pages on 
the “Logie and Utility of Mathematics,” with illustra- 
tions of the best methods of instruction. It is a careful 
survey of the whole field of mathematical knowledge, 
showing how the immense superstructure is built up out 
of a few elementary truths, serving equally as a guide to 
the student, a souvenir to the initiated, and a defence 
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against the caviller. It is eminently satisfactory as a de 


fence of mathematical science, because founded on a logica) 
exposition of what mathematical science is, by one who 
knows. The work is printed with uncommon elegance. 


Garpetre’s ADDRESS.—We are indebted to our friend and 
contributor, E. B. Gardette, M. D., for a copy of his admi- 
rable valedictory address before the Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery. We have read the pamphlet with 
much satisfaction and pleasure. It is a well-written pro- 
duction, in its topics suited to the occasion, easy and at 
the same time polished in style, and marked throughout 
by good, sound. common sense. We marked several pas. 
sages for extract, but must content ourselves with the 
following well-turned anecdote. 


“Tt may not be considered out of place to relate here a 
professional anecdote of my father, aptly illustratizg what 
I have just expressed. 

“Some of you have, perhaps, sought accommodations 
as travellers at the ‘Mansion House,’ South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, which was for many years so admirably 
kept by Mr. Joseph Head. That elegant building was 
originally the residence of William Bingham, Esy.. an 
English gentleman of great wealth, and who boasted 
the possession of a magnet more precious than his man- 
sion or his money, in the person of his most accomplished, 
excellent, and beautiful wife. Mrs. Bingham, about the 
year 1788 or ’89, a sensitive, timid person, who had been 
afflicted for a considerable time with inflammatory tooth- 
ache, was unable to obtain relief. She could not com- 
mand the nerve necessary to bear extraction of the tooth, 
and yet was induced by her friends and physician, to send 
for a young French dentist, then recently arrived in the 
city of Penn. A first, a second, and a third visit, in three 
successive days, were paid in vain; the patient was weak- 
ened and nervous, while the dentist was polite and per- 
suasive. But Mrs. Bingham. in her courteous apologies 
for causing such fruitless visits, insisted that her reso- 
lution held good until she saw the dentist; but with the 
sight of him her courage all fled. As a little ‘ruse de 
guerre, the operator suggested that when her next re- 
solve was taken, she should be blindfolded, then send for 
him, and, on his approach, without a single word, open 
her mouth. This plan was adopted with success, and, 
whether from the small amount of pain, compared with 
heightened fears and expectations, or from the actual skill 
of the dentist, it matters not—the lady was relieved, de 
lighted, and happy; she was grateful and generous, and, 
with the kindest expression of her thanks, she pressed 
into the operator’s hand as they parted, a little silken 
purse. On examining his fee, unclaimed, and most un- 
expected, he found it to be fif’y guineas:—but he had 
acquired that which proved more valuable to him than a 
thousand such: a warm friend in a lady of rank, one who 
lent grace to, rather than derived it from, the great for- 
tune and position she enjoyed. 

“If I might be permitted to give a name to my little 
family story, I should call it, ‘the poetry of tooth pull 
ine” 

PRaGAY’S HUNGARIAN Revo.uTion. New York: Putnam. 
Johann Pragay, the author of this clever volume, was 
Adjutant-General in the Hungarian army under \ossuth. 
He had therefore ample opportunities for information 
from personal observation of the facts which he relates. 
Since his exile and his residence in this country, he has 
taken advantage of the leisure, unfortunately too much 
at his disposal, to prepare the present volume, giving an 
outline of the prominent circumstances attending the Hun- 
garian struggle for freedom, together with biographical 
sketches of the leading statesmen and generals who took 
part in it. The work teems with expressions of gratitude 
towards this country for its hospitable reception of the refu- 
gees, and does not spare the infamous perpetrators of their 
national wrongs. It is written with much ability, and is 
printed in a style of extraordinary beauty. To this last 
remark, however, we make an express exception of the 
title-page, which is altogether too much crowded. 
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Arck not to Roow the Future. 


THE GIPSY’S SONG. 


WORDS BY MUSIC BY 


CHARLES JEFFERYS. CHARLES W. GLOVER. 


Moderato. 
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Seek not to knowthe future, Be happy while you may, Norcloud with dark foreknowledge, The 
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sunshine of to - day. I seethatyouarehopeful, I readit in your eyes, And Ican learn no 











SEEK NOT TO KNOW THE FUTURE. 
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may be, Be watchful! andbeware! Be ian ha watchful, Be watchful,and beware! Be 
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SECOND VERSE, 


I will not cheat you, maiden, 
My Gipsy skill you seek; 
This only of the future, 
The Gipsy girl can speak :-— 
When flippant worldlings flatter, 
Let then your doubts begin, 
Take, maiden, for your counsel 
The “still small voice within:” 
If weak the heart of woman, 
Her stronghold too is there: 
Guard, then, the fortress, Conscience ; 
Be watchful and beware! 
Be watchful, be watchful, be watchful and beware! 
Be watchful, be watchful, be watchful and beware! 
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BOYS’ AND MISSES’ COSTUMES. 














